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Dont Be Afraid 
Of the Microscope! 





r 


It has been said that a microscope is to the man with vision 


what sight would be to a man born blind. 


Says Edward R. 


Schwarz, in the accompanying article, “We are afraid of what 
we do not understand. Much of the fear and distrust or disdain 
of microscopic apparatus so prevalent in the industry is due to 


lack of knowledge about it. 


made simple and easily understandable.” 


The microscope may be 


To bring it to the understanding and appreciation of the 
average textile man is an important purpose of the series of 


articles which begins herewith. 


Some idea of their worth may 


be gleaned from the fact that it is proposed to publish them in 
book form after they have completed their run in TEXTILE 


WORLD. 


The author has been for some years closely identified with 


textile technology, and microscopy in particular. 


He has him- 


self helped to develop the microscope to an ideal instrument 


for a wide range of textile purposes. 


He is pre-eminently 


fitted to introduce it to our readers and to show them how they 
can and should make profitable use of it. 

In the second paragraph of the accompanying article, the 
extent of the field to be covered in the series is briefly outlined. 





ITH almost no exception, tex- 
tiles are made up primarily of 


fibers of some sort. These are 
combined according to more or less 
complex schemes of manufacture; but 
in every case, the properties of the final 
product are largely dependent upon the 
characteristics of the raw materials. 
Since these fundamental components of 
the structure are microscopic in certain 
of their dimensions, it is only reason- 
able that the microscope should be used 
to study them. Of no less importance 
is the microscopic examination of the 
finished goods, and of the results of 
preliminary processes. 

Before going into detail as to the 
microscope and its accessory equipment, 
not only as regards its theory and con- 
struction, but its operation, advantages, 
and limitations, it will be well to point 


out certain of the varied applications 
of importance to the textile industry. 
Succeeding articles will treat in detail 
of the apparatus and its manipulation; 
of the technique of specimen prepara- 
tion; of the means for quantitative 
determinations; of the various sorts of 
accessory equipment which can be ad 
vantageously utilized. The material em- 
bodied in the present article is intended 
rather to point the way to further uses 
than to be at all an exhaustive record 
of what has been done. 


A Wide Field 


Microscopic analysis of textile ma- 
terials embraces a wide field. Here the 
examination of the surface character- 
istics is of utmost importance for fiber, 
yarn, and fabric. Fiber identification 
can frequently be assured by this type 
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ARTICLE I 


An Outline of Some 


of the Microscope’s 
Possibilities in the 
Textile Industry 





By Edward R. Schwarz, S.B., A.T.1. 





Fig. 1 (Top). VARIATION IN DIAM.- 
ETER IN RING-SPUN 17s COTTON 
YARN. The degree of “beardiness,” the 
angle of twist, diameter, etc., can be 
readily determined 


Fig. 2 (Bottom). SURFACE CHARAC. 
TERISTICS OF COTTON FIBER. A 
special method of illumination brings 
out the desired detail well 


of investigation alone,—as in wool and 
cotton mixes, to take a simple case. 
The “beardy” or rough and fibrous 
character of certain yarns as compared 
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Fig. 3 (Top). 
RAYON. 


by comparison with the cotton and rayon 


FUNGUS ON VISCOSE 


The relative size can be seen 


fibers. Detection of such growths as this 
is important 


Fig. 5 (Center). HOLE IN PLATINUM 
SPINNERETTE. The filaments of Fig. 4 
were forced through this spinnerette. 
The microscope shows the shape and 
dimensions of the holes, which are 
hardly visible to the unaided eve 


Fig. 6. (Bottom) TIGHT WARP YARNS 
IN LINEN DAMASK. The arrows indi- 
cate several tight yarns, a number of 
which failed, causing numerous holes in 
the fabric. Unequal tension in the other 
yarns is evident 


with others produced by some variation 
in humidification or machine adjustment 
is at once apparent. In fabrics, the kind 
of weave employed can frequently be 
made evident without the necessity for 
dissecting the material. Even where 
dissection is necessary, it can be more 
perfectly followed under a low-powered 
microscope of suitable construction than 
in any other way. 


A Difficult Problem 


The designer or fabric analyst will 


realize the difficulties involved in de- 
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Fig. 4. 
SECTIONS. 
show the rough surface. 
and character of these ridges have much 
to do with the luster and problems of 
“shading” 


VISCOSE-FILAMENT CROSS- 
Thin sections tipped to 
The number 


termining the structure of such a ma- 
terial as a narrow black satin ribbon 
of more or less complicated weave and 
embodying a tubular selvage. The task 
is greatly simplified by the use of proper 
optical apparatus and becomes no more 
exacting or difficult than an ordinary 
analysis. Perhaps the most appreciated 
use of such equipment is the investiga- 
tion of lenos, pile, carpet, knitted, and 
lace structures. The stereoscopic micro- 
scope shows such materials in three di- 
mensions and with a depth of focus 
sufficient to penetrate the entire depth 
of even a full-cardigan stitch and plainly 
differentiate it from any other type. 


Permanent Records 


Proper design must always take into 
account the correct spacing and size of 
varns. The study of fabrics resulting 
irom certain combinations of yarn size 
and reeding will be of inestimable value 
to the industry. Cross-sections otf 
fabrics can be prepared very simply for 
viewing through the microscope, and 
many quantitative determinations im- 
possible of attainment by any other 
means can be made, and permanent 
records of results can be kept in the 
form of drawings or photomicrographs. 


Determining the “Set” 


Textbooks and textile literature in 
general give many rules for determining 
the “set” of fabrics. These are based, 
for the most part, upon assumptions of 
what would exist in a fabric if certain 
conditions were true. These hypothet- 
ical conditions are often far from the 
actual facts. Yarns are assumed to be 
perfectly round and of a diameter cor- 
responding to a formula, the accuracy 
of which is very much in question (see 
“On the Diameters of Yarns,” by Sam 
Wakefield). They are supposed to be 
spaced accurately with no crowding or 
inequalities of crimp or twist. It is a 
very rare instance when even a ma- 
jority of these conditions are met with 
in the same fabric in practice. The 
rules serve simply as a starting point for 
the fabric construction. If the material 
does not turn out satisfactorily—and 
this is often the case—the reeding and 
take-up are changed, or perhaps the 
varn counts are altered, or various ma- 
chine adjustments are resorted to until 
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the desired effect is fairly closely ob- 
tained. Ii systematic study of a fabric 
structure, as it actually exists, had been 
made, a much more satisfactory start 
would be possible. 


Many Possibilities 


The presence of foreign matter in 
textiles whether by design or by acci- 
dent is of considerable importance. 
Actual bits of dirt from whatever 
source, neps, kemps, damaged fiber, 
wool grease, sericin, loading, sizing, 
molds and fungi, bacteria, chemical pre- 
cipitates, dyestuffs, etc., can all be de- 
tected and made subject to as searching 
a scrutiny as may be desired. 


Study of Starches 


Microscopic study of starches is al- 
ready proving of value (see the articles 
by A. H. Grimshaw in TEXTILE Wor LD, 
June 16, 1928, and Sept. 15, 1928), and 
the importance of optical equipment in 
chemical work has been established by 
much painstaking research (see “Ele- 
mentary Chemical Microscopy,” by 
Chamot). In the manufacture of tex- 
tile machinery, concerns such as the 
Barber-Colman Company use optical 
equipment to check the accuracy of the 
parts as they are turned out. 

The effects of abrasion as a result 
of test or of normal wear are worth 
review microscopically. Images of 
pieces of fabrics before and after 
treatment can be optically projected 
into the same field of vision and ex- 
amined in detail at the same time. The 
same sort of equipment renders possible 
of discussion the differences produced 
by all manner of treatments—physical 
or chemical alike. Laundering, weath- 
ering, finishing operations or manufac- 
turing processes may all be_ studied 
systematically. 


Use of Accessories 


Minute details of structure may be 
sought by the use of accessories. Cross 
sections of fabrics have already been 
mentioned. Fibers and yarns are also 
amenable to this form of research. The 
use of the microtome for sectioning is 
of great value and it should be employed 
more frequently and generally. In fiber 
identification the cross sectional appear- 
ance is, in many cases, the deciding 
factor. 


Measuring Fiber Dimensions 


Measurements of length, diameter, and 
areas may be made with accuracy. The 
angles of twist in yarns, and hence the 
twist per inch, can be determined 
quickly. Fibers, particles, spores, con- 
volutions, scales, cells, etc., can be 
counted. The actions of reagents upon 
the material both as to color effects 
and as to physical changes in shape— 
even to the progress of disintegration— 
can be followed with ease. A knowl- 
edge such as determinations of this sort 
make available will go far toward per- 
fecting our understanding of what occurs 
daily in the growing of fibers, the manu- 
facturing of filaments, yarns and fabrics, 
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and in the actual functioning of all of 
these in use. 


In the Case of Rayon 


In the specific case of rayon, we have 
a splended example of what the pos- 
sibilities of microscopical research are. 
All the way from the grading of the 
raw materials to the examination of the 
finished fabric, the microscope and its 
accessory equipment proves its unique 
value. The tiny orifices in the spinner- 
rettes can be examined for wear, for 
deformation due to surface scratches, 
for irregularities, for partial or total 
clogging. 

The shape of the filament cross sec- 
tion is of vital consequence in determin- 
ing the luster and covering power of 
the yarn, and is an important factor in 
the dyeing properties. The microscope 
makes this visible. The number of fila- 
ments in a yarn—especially in the case 
of a high-filament type, where upwards 
of 100 fibers may be present—can be 
accurately counted. By means of polar- 
ized light much information as to the 
refractive indices of the filaments and 
of their structure may be obtained. 


Control for Other Fibers 


Artificial fibers are not the only types 
which are subject to control. It is also 
possible to determine what character- 
istics of a fiber like wool or cotton. are 
particularly valuable to the spinner and 
then to develop these features and pro- 
duce a greater degree of regularity in 
them. To do this efficiently, the micro- 
scope must be used to measure the de- 
sired properties accurately as well as 
to check up on the manufacturing 
operations. 


Precise Measurements 


For precise measurements and for 
what is termed “critical” work, the 
proper arrangement and location of the 
apparatus is essential to success. There 
are many determinations, however, 
which are best made on the spot in the 
mill. Such investigations would include 
the inspection of the surface of leather- 
or cork-covered drawing rolls, and of 
rubbing aprons. The condition of the 
wire and the points of card clothing, 
the setting of the teeth in fine comber 
laps, the character of material in flat 
strippings and grid waste in cards, the 
inspection of minor defects in knit 
goods, the effect of finishing operations, 
checking up the registration of fine pat- 
terns in print goods, adulteration of 
stock, etc., all come in this group. 

The number of varied applications is 
limited only by the enterprise and in- 
genuity of the mill man when he comes 
to realize what a help proper micro- 
scopic equipment can be to him in his 
routine work. There are inexpensive 
instruments on the market which can 
be carried in the pocket and used any- 
where and at any time. One such has 
a range of magnification from 7 to 
about 200 diameters. It can be used at 
the lower powers to examine machine 
parts and material in process without 
the necessity of their removal from the 


machine; or at its higher powers for 
checking fibers, etc., and all this with 
no other extra equipment but a couple 
of glass slides to hold loose material in 
place. 

Concerns who value the real co- 
operation of their employes believe in 
educational work to create interest in 
the problems of manufacture through a 
better knowledge of the materials han- 
dled and of the processes through which 
they pass. It is quite true that we are 
afraid of what we do not understand. 
Much of the fear and distrust or disdain 
of microscopic apparatus so prevalent in 
the industry is due to a lack of knowl- 
edge about it. It is hoped that a large 
part of the ignorance of the subject may 
be dispelled when it is shown that the 
use of the microscope in the industry 
may be made simple and easily under- 
standable. 

In direct functioning as an educa- 
tional agent, it may be used to show 
overseers and operatives the peculiar- 
ities of the fibers, yarns, and fabrics 
they are using. This may be done by 
direct projection of the objects on to a 
screen or by the use of photographs and 
drawings from which lantern slides may 
be made if desired. The author knows 
from personal experience and contact 
with mill men that this sort of demon- 
stration is practical and capable of 
producing the desired results. 

The microscope as a labor-saving de- 
vise will do for the eyes what modern 
automatic machinery is doing for the 
hands. It will not supplant them, but 
it will increase their power and range 
of activity. Judgment is still essential 
to the efficient operation of any device. 
The microscope will not think for itself 
—nor will an automatic knot-tying ma- 
chine. That function is reserved for 
the operator. Proper optical apparatus, 
properly applied, will, however, prove of 
untold value. These instruments are 
not offered as a cure-all for textile 
troubles. The microscope alone will not 
solve every textile problem—but when 
used by a man of reasonable intelligence, 
objects and conditions hitherto invisible, 
or but imperfectly to be seen, and there- 
fore impossible of detailed study, will 
be made visible for his analysis. 


Fig. 7 (Below). WOOL FIBER BROKEN 
DOWN BY CAUSTIC. The structure of 
fibers can be plainly shown by micro- 
chemical and mechanical methods 


Fig. 8 (Upper Right). CROSS-SECTIONS 
OF WOOL FIBERS. Note the outer 
sheath, the cortical layer, the medulla, 
and the granular pigment in the latter 


Fig. 9 (Lower Right). CROSS-SECTIONS 
OF RAMIE FIBERS. One type of ramie 
with the arrows indicating characteristic 
fissures radiating from the lumen 
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Blackstone Valley 
Textile Show 


The Blackstone Valley Mills Asso- 
ciation held its fourth biennial tex- 
tile show in Rockdale Community Hall, 
Northbridge, Mass., April 25, 26 and 
27. Gov. Frank G. Allen of Massachu- 
setts accepted an invitation to attend 
the exhibit the second night. 

Secretary George C. Dunn of the 
association stated that all the exhibition 
booths upstairs and down in the hall 
had been taken and the displays 
were of larger size and more varied 
kinds than at the time of the last 
previous show. 

S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., 
had an exhibit for the first time, 
having taken two booths. Among the 
other exhibitors were the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Howard Bros. 
Mig. Co., and the Marble-Nye Co., all 
of Worcester; Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Stafford (Mass.) Co., Dry Salters Co., 
Universal Winding Co., and the Na- 
tional Ring Traveler Co., all of Provi- 
dence, R. l.; Felters Co., and the A. D. 
Windle Co., both of Millbury; Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Lowell, Mass.; Woon 
socket Machine & Press Co., and the 
Shambow Shuttle Co., both of Woon- 
socket, R. I.; Veeder-Root Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; American Wolmanized 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, N. J., and 
others. Andrew C. Gibson, Millbury, 
Mass., is president of the association. 
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Gray Goods Trade Practices 





Report on Fair Practice in Delivery 
Made by Converters and Selling Agents 


URING the last year a series of 

conferences have been held under 
the auspices of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute between committees representing 
The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York and the Con- 
verters’ Association, in an attempt to de- 
fine more accurately some of the customs 
prevailing in the gray goods market 
which have at times caused confusion, 


waste and misunderstanding. As a 
result of these conferences the com- 
mittees prepared a joint report and 


recommendations which have recently 
been sent to the members of the three 
organizations. 

Report and recommendations were ap- 
proved and endorsed by the directors of 
the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants and the Converters’ Association, 
and also endorsed by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute on behalf of the mills repre- 
sented by selling agents having mem- 
bership in the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants. 

The questions covered by the report 
of the two committees have been the 
subject of considerable discussion be- 
tween mills, selling agents and con- 
verters for several years. 

The committee representing the Con- 
verters’ Association consisted of Henry 
Lauten, chairman and Howard Veit. 
The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants was represented by a committee 
consisting of Elroy Curtis, chairman, 
Robert F. Bowe and C. Whitney Dall. 

The recommendations contained in the 
report are that on gray goods contracts 
the following be considered fair trade 
practice : 

FIRST: The gray goods market be 
divided into three groups as follows: 

(a) Drills, 4-leaf twills, sheetings, 
print cloths (it is assumed that napped 
goods on above constructions would be 
included) ; 

(b) Pocketing twills, sateens, both 
warp and filling, broadcloths, print cloth 
fancies up to and including eight har- 
ness work; 

(c) Print cloth fancies above eight 
harness, all fine goods and fine fancies. 
(It is assumed that this will include all 
character of gray goods not covered by 
the other two groups). 

SECOND: The terms “Double cuts 
as far as practicable” and “Pieces of 
yards woven double as far as 
practicable” both be eliminated, and all 
orders designate the quantity in yards. 
The fabrics in Group A are to be packed 
with single and double cuts in separate 
bales, 85% of the quantity to be in 
double cuts. Double cuts are to be 
lengths of 80 yards and over. Fifteen 
per cent of the quantity may be applied 
in single cuts, the length of such single 
cuts to run from 40 yards as a minimum 
to 793 yards, averaging 55/60 yards to 
the shipment. 

A tolerance of 24% in the percentage 
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of the above described goods is to be 
allowed. The intent of this tolerance is 
that on an order for 10/12/15,000 yards 
one bale of single cuts may be included 
in a shipment. It is not intended that 
an order for 100,000 yards be permitted 
to be filled with 174% single cuts. 

No cuts under 40 yards are to be con- 
sidered applicable on contract. 

No pieces variously described as 
“Two-part pieces” or “Spliced pieces” 
are to be considered applicable on con- 
tract. The converters strenuously ob- 
ject to the short lengths and quote their 
finishers as saying a loss in yardage and 
an even greater loss in time comes from 
finding concealed loose ends in a bolt. 

No goods damaged by oil stains are 
to be considered applicable on contract 
unless treated with oil remover. This 
provision is understood not to apply to 
the occasional yarn streak not commonly 
regarded as requiring oily classification. 
The use of oil remover is recognized as 
a legitimate mill practice, but it is pro- 
posed that a complete definition of this 
be deferred to a subsequent conference 
regarding tolerances of all kinds. 

Orders with the quantity specified in 
yards are considered to be correctly 
filled when the overage is less than half 
an average bale or the shortage is less 
than half an average bale on the invoice. 

THIRD: The same provisions apply 
to Group B as to Group A except that 
in Group B it is understood that double 
cuts must be 80% or over and single 
cuts not over 20% of the goods applied 
on the contract. 

FOURTH: All goods coming under 
classification C to be governed entirely 
by agreement between buyer and seller. 

Subjects for further discussion by the 
two committees consist of a more elab- 
orate definition of the frequency of oil 
spots, even though properly treated, and 
the baling of such cloth, as well as 
tolerances on weight, width, count, etc. 


Next Southern Textile Exposition 
In October, 1930 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The date for 
the ninth Southern Textile Exposition 
has been set for Oct. 20 to 25, 1930. 
This was announced at Textile Hall 
on April 20. Among the largest exhibi- 
tors will be Barber-Colman Co., H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co., Davis & Furber Machine 
Co., Draper Corp., General Electric 
Co., Howard Brothers Mfg. Co., B. F. 
Perkins & Sons Co., Philadelphia Dry- 
ing Machine Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric & Mig. Co. Many others 
equally well known have reserved space. 

The balcony of Textile Hall will be 
enlarged by an extension at the north 
end. It is proposed to move the eleva- 
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tor to a new separate shaft and thereby 
provide for a continuous promenade 
around and over the stage. This will 
provide additional exhibition booths and 
greatly increase the desirability of bal- 
cony space. The alterations will be 
made this summer. 


Eastern Carolina Meeting 


Group of S.T.A. to Gather May 10 


for Discussion 


According to announcements from 
Joseph C. Cobb, secretary of the South- 
ern Textile Association, the Eastern 
Carolina Division of that organization 
will meet at the Croatan Club, Hender- 
son, N. C., at 10 am., May 10, for 
discussion of technical problems relating 
to cotton manufacturing. D. F. Lanier, 
superintendent, Oxford Cotton Mill 
Co., Oxford, N. C., chairman of the 
division, will preside over the meeting. 

Members of the association planning 
to attend the session at Henderson were 
urged to study the questions submitted 
for discussion and be prepared to give 
their experiences and opinions based 
upon accurate information. The fol- 
lowing questions are to be taken up at 
the meeting: 


1. Better preparation of yarn for 

weaving. 

2. Travelers in relation to spinning. 
3. What is the best method for 
preparation of plush yarn? 

4. Which process or processes affect 
breaking strength the most? 
How best to remedy? 

. What is “good housekeeping”’ as 
applied to the mill? 

6. What cloth defects are due to 
variation in yarn? 

A large attendance at the Henderson 
meeting is expected, according to Mr. 
Cobb, and one of the features of the 
gathering will be a barbecue dinner. 


Ala.-Miss.-La. Division 


The spring meeting of the Alabama- 
Mississippi-Louisiana Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will be 
held at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala., May 8, according to J. T. 
Phillips, superintendent, Buck Creek 
Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., secretary 
of the division. 

Technical subjects relating to slash- 
ing and weaving will be discussed, under 
the leadership of John R. Howarth, of 
Lanett, Ala., and the questions will 
include : 

Costs per year for maintenance of 
automatic looms, life of shuttles under 
average conditions, difference in the 
running of work and cost of upkeep of 
steel heddles as compared with twine 
harness, percentage of filling waste on 
feeler equipped looms, and experience 
with oilless bearings. 


wm 





Reading (Pa.) Silk Co. has been dis- 
charged as a voluntary bankrupt. The 
concern was capitalized at $50,000. J. 
Howard Smale was president, Charles 
W. Hill, treasurer and Eugene A. Boms, 
superintendent. 





EXPORT SALES 


F IT were not for export trade, 
[ ere than one hosiery manufacturer 

might find himself deeply “in the 
red.” Even if no actual profits should 
be made on export sales in general, ex- 
port business would still be profitable 
and essential in order to avoid losses 
and at the same time maintain a lower 
price level for total production includ- 
ing naturally the domestic. 

It is the opinion (borne out by facts) 
of leading export executives in the 
hosiery industry that present-day low- 
ered prices in the hosiery field could 
not have been reached without the in- 
creased volume distribution obtainable 
through additional sales channels in ex- 
port trade. 

Let us suppose that the export sales 
of a large hosiery manufacturing com- 
pany are so considerable that they are 
a potent factor in greatly reducing the 
cost per unit of his entire output. This, 
however, is not necessarily a hypo- 
thetical statement as it is an actual fact 
when it comes to such manufacturers as 
Julius Kayser & Co. or Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. 

That increased sales due to export 
business reduce overhead is merely a 
simple problem of arithmetic. It often 
means the difference between profit and 
loss on the year’s business. The extra 
amount sold even if it is only 10% of 
the total previous export sales divides 
the overhead by 110 instead of 100. If 
by 15%, the overhead is then reduced 
by 115 instead of 100 and so on in 
increasing ratios. 

The manufacturer who has a well- 
developed export business ranging from 
10% to 20% or even more of his total 
production has developed for himself a 
marked stabilizing effect for his own 
profits and prosperity. In addition, he 
establishes a definite trend in price levels 
for the whole industry. 

This fact should be thoroughly di- 
gested because it affects every manufac- 
turer whether he has any export busi- 
ness or not. 

As a direct consequence, export trade 
also touches and affects all consumers 
in a most effective sales appeal—the 
purchasing value of their dollar. 


Volume Orders from Export Trade 


Volume orders have almost vanished 
from the ken of the domestic sales man- 
ager. The manufacturer’s ever increas- 
ing wails of woe regarding the iniquities 
of hand-to-mouth buying are also heard 
in the hosiery trade. But when that 





A Dominating Factor 


In the Hosiery Industry 


By Lucy A. Goldsmith 
Export Trade Analyst, New York 


hosiery manufacturer has developed ex- 
port sales, his heart is quite often glad- 
dened with the sight of volume orders. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that if a business executive will take 
the time to investigate the whys and 
wherefores of export trade he will tap 
undeveloped resources right at his very 
hand which will lead to almost un- 
dreamed of possibilities for increased 
profits in business. The value of export 
trade in the last analysis is to produce 
increased sales in additional markets at 
a profit. This profit can only be ob- 
tained after a necessary introductory 
period of a few years. During that 
initial phase sales efforts are made which 
produce immediate sales on a small scale 
but which plant the seed for future in- 
creasing business resulting in cumula- 
tive profits. 


Profits Readily Obtainable 


Profits in export can easily be ob- 
tained if costly mistakes are not made 
in the beginning. In order to avoid 
such errors and build properly from the 
ground up it is absolutely necessary to 
have certain factors planned for and 
known ahead. If incorrect methods are 
used or the wrong connections entered 
into it takes years of effort to undo. 
This, of course, involves corresponding 
loss of time, money and very often dis- 
astrous loss of prestige. 

In order to avoid waste of expendi- 
ture and energy, sales surveys and de- 
tailed study of markets are absolutely 
necessary. It is impossible to know 
what the conditions of any market are 
unless they are gone into thoroughly. 
Local situations and the value of sea- 
sonal crops have a definite effect on 
general purchasing power. For the 
hosiery manufacturer a knowledge of 
local sales methods is required more 
than anything else. This also applies 
to the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the trade 
in the particular country about to be 
entered for sales promotion. 


No Market Closed Until Studied 


J. Reinhardt, director of exports of 
Julius Kayser & Co., feels strongly on 
this subject, and is willing to be quoted 
to this effect: “That he considers no 
market closed for his line until it is 
closely studied and analyzed.” He 
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further goes on to say that “even when 
it may seem that a market is not one 
in which certain goods can be sold it is 
full of surprises when a personal trip is 
made and every factor gone into.” 

Extraordinary results then often oc- 
cur. This applies not only to enor- 
mously increased sales, but also in the 
acceptance of certain types of goods 
hitherto considered absolutely unsale- 
able in the specific market or markets 
under consideration. 

It is well known in hosiery trade 
circles that a certain manufacturer went 
into a specific foreign market some three 
years ago and has made such extra- 
ordinary sales increases in that market, 
that today the manufacturer in question 
practically dominates the entire field. It 
meant, however, personal visits there of 
export salesmen besides the export man- 
ager of the firm and a detailed study 
of that market in order to produce the 
results achieved. 

Naturally not all manufacturers have 
the resources either in men or money to 
send their own salesmen travelling in 
order to develop each and every in- 
dividual foreign market. That is the 
best way if you have the organization 
and are geared up to it. It is not the 
best way if you are a smaller manufac- 
turer and hesitate to make the necessary 
investment for the initial stages of ex- 
port trade. Some such initial stage is 
inevitable and the results are nearly al- 
ways gratifying if the proper plans and 
procedure are followed. 

Many such plans exist today for the 
benefit of aiding the smaller manufac- 
turer. One of the most economical and 
effective is combination export sales 
management, that is, having your line 
handled by a combination export sales 
manager who is export manager for 
various other closely allied but non- 
competitive lines with yours. 

This method enables him to pro-rate 
his expense among his various lines and 
each manufacturer gets the benefit of 
the shared expenditures. In the ma- 
jority of such cases it allows the manu- 
facturer to pay for his export develop- 
ment as it goes along, without any 
capital investment. The combination 
arrangement generally calls for payment 
on the part of the manufacturer of an 
agreed upon selling commission and, in 
addition, in various cases, a nominal re- 
taining fee paid monthly. 

Resident salesmen are generally ap- 
pointed by the combination export man- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Gerli Analyzes Silk Trade Problems 





Obsolete Methods at Fault, He 
Tells Raw & Thrown Silk Ass'n 


BSOLETE methods of manufac- 

ture, rather than overproduction, is 
responsible for most of the ills of the 
American silk industry, said Paolino 
Gerli, president of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange, before the American 
Raw & Thrown Silk Association at its 
annual banquet at the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Hotel, Paterson, N. J., on April 18. 
While consolidations in the broad silk 
industry will eventually come, and will 
help the industry, modernization of pro- 
duction methods will do more to revital- 
ize the industry, he said. The raw silk 
division of the industry has modernized 
its methods of doing business through 
organization of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange, Mr. Gerli declared, and the 
time has come for the manufacturing 
branch of the business to likewise bring 
its operations to a more modern and 
efficient basis. 


“Serap Obsolete Machinery” 


“The great cry today is that the in- 
dustry is over-producing,” Mr. Gerli 
said. “I claim that there is no over- 
production of the right merchandise, but 
[ emphatically state that too much obso- 
lete machinery is running, that should 
have been scrapped long ago. This type 
of manufacturing is the basis of most 
of the troubles. Poor merchandise, 
whether due to weaving imperfections 
or improper construction, is the con- 
stant depressing factor upon the market 
that weighs against and holds back the 
legitimate product, I believe that an 
impartial investigation that will take 
into account age of loom, what it can 
produce in the face of the requirements 
of the present demand, and its cost of 
operation, as compared to the efficient, 
would show a large amount of obsoles- 
cence to exist. 


Urges Unified Effort 


“In the past year or so, much has 
been said about mergers. Protagonists 
of the idea have referred to it as the 
cure-all of the ills of the industry. Un- 
questionably much can be said in favor 
ot merging the activities of certain units. 
Some mergers in the broad silk indus- 
try will eventually come, but in my 
estimation the really successful merger 
will be from within the industry itself. 
It will come when the heads of manu- 
facturing establishments, possibly the 
least competitive, will see the benefit of 
a correlated producing policy and the 
advantages of a unified styling and dis- 
tributing effort.” 

_ Praising the progress of the Japanese 
in producing a better, stronger breed 
ot silk worms, developing a uniform 
product, and giving the American man- 
ufacturer a desirable product, Mr. Gerli 
declared that other producing countries 
have lagged behind in this respect, and 
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predicted that unless they bring them- 
selves to heroic measures very soon, 
their raw silk industries will gradually 
but surely become extinct. 

Discussing the influence of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange upon the 
industry, Mr. Gerli said: “From a com- 
modity haphazardly quoted, the Ex- 
change has given raw silk a means of 
self-assertion. It has given a basis to all 
for all to figure upon. It has interpreted 
our sentiments, our desires, our appre- 
hensions to the markets of origin, and 
that they are glad of it I have every 
reason to believe. 

“To many it is a new venture. But 
as its economic field is investigated and 
gradually its facilities are made use of 
by the trade, it will wonder why it did 
not come about long before, to lend 
assistance to an industry troubled by the 


inelastic methods ot ast generations 
and to which it was suited, before it 
became the great market it is today and 
the greater still of the future. The Silk 
Exchange has passed the experimental 
stage. It is a living thing, giving daily 
proof of its vitality and of its capacity 
for much good to the silk industry of 
America and of the world.” 


Good Attendance 


The dinner was attended by several 
hundred leading raw and thrown silk 
factors from Paterson, New York, and 
other cities. James Wilson, president 
of the Paterson Chamber of Commerce, 
was toastmaster. Other speakers were 
Mayor John V. Hinchliffe, of Paterson, 
who formally welcomed the guests to 
his city, and Max M. Baker, secretary 
of the association who told of the work 
the organization is doing. Others at 
the speakers’ table were Sidney Ellen- 
boggen, president of the association, 
S. Morita, of the Silk Association of 
Japan, Ramsay Peugnet, of the Silk 
Association of America, and Alex. 
Smith of the Raw and Thrown Silk 
Credit Men’s Association. 


Debenture Would Hurt Textiles 





Representative Rogers 


Out 


Points 


Effect of Senate Farm Plan on Cottons 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TExTILE Worvp 


HE export debenture plan proposed 
by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture would work serious and inex- 
cusable injury on the American textile 
industry, it is pointed out by Repre- 
sentative Edith N. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts. Were this plan put into 
effect, Mrs. Rogers is convinced it 
would mean the loss of most of our ex- 
port business in cotton goods, since it 
would mean that foreign mills would 
get their cotton for 2c. a pound less 
than the price the American mills would 
have to pay. Competition in cotton 
goods in the export market is so keen 
that a differential of 2c. in favor of 
the foreign manufacturer would deliver 
practically the entire market to him. 
Commenting further on the effect of 
the debenture plan, Mrs. Rogers says: 
“An example of what would happen 
to our foreign trade is the extensive 
business we are now doing in the Brit- 
ish Isles in heavy cotton goods. We are 
exporting this kind of goods at the rate 
of 10,000,000 yd. annually. 

“Were the British mills to have an 
advantage of 2c. a pound in the cost of 
raw material they could take that mar- 
ket away from us overnight. To have 
even a semblance of fairness the bill 
should apply the debenture plan to ex- 
ports of cotton textiles just as it covers 
food products. It is apparent that a 
long line of similar adjustments would 
have to be made to take care of other 
industries. The Senate bill also would 
require an adjustment of the tariff rates 
on imports so as to equalize the differ- 
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ence in the cost of the raw material. 
Otherwise, foreign mills would be able 
to ship a greatly increased quantity of 
cotton goods into this country. It also 
would be necessary to put an embargo 
upon the import of American cotton or 
to levy an import duty against it so as 
to prevent foreigners from buying 
American cotton and reshipping it to 
this country. 

“Consideration also must be given to 
the fact that the cost of the cotton fea- 
ture of the plan to the American public 
would be $150,000,000 a year were the 
crop to amount to 15,000,000 bales. 
This would be made up of the bonus 
paid out of the Treasury and by the 
extra price paid by the domestic mills 
for cotton. This is to say nothing of 
the millions of dollars which would be 
earned by those carrying the existing 
stocks, a very small part of which are 
in the hands of the farmers.” 


Silk Travelers to Have Office 
in Fraternity Clubs Bldg. 


The Silk Travelers Association will 
have its headquarters on and after 
April 27 on the 14th floor of the 
Fraternity Clubs Bldg., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York. This body formerly had 
headquarters at the Waldorf Astoria 
Totel but since demolition of that old 
landmark will begin soon after May 1 
to make way for a modern office build- 
ing, the Silk Travelers were compelled 
to move. 



























Featuring pique im a sleeveless 

Sports dress with yellow and green 

printed calico coat and yellow and 

green matching hat. The coat is 
quilted 


Dance frock of organdy by Lanvin in seven 

shades ranging from orange through to deep 

amber, skirt in graduated squares appliqued 

to foundation of lighter tone and outlined 

with metallic thread. The new natural waist- 
line is a feature 





Paris Features Cotton Fabrics 


Cotton-Textile Institute Shows Imported Models at 
Summer Fashion Show of Garment Retailers of America 


Beach pajamas of Rode 
Persian print cotton 
banded with jade green 
taffeta and girdled with 
the same material caught 
with a metal and blood 
coral buckle. Parasol, of 
the printed cotton lined 
with green. Worn with 
1 jade green jersey bath- 
ing suit. 





[his pennant 
jacket from 
Jane Regny ts 
worn with a wide wale 
white pique sleeveless ten- 
nis dress. The jacket ts 
printed in various flag 
colorings. Bands of white 
and navy form interestina 
trimming effect 


Sports ensemble by Schiaparelli o} 
pink beige matelasse with brown 
cotton cardigan. The dress 1s a 
sleeveless model belted with self 
material and finished with a novel 
tan and brown buckle. Brown and 
gilt wooden beads complete the 
ensemble 
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Strike Situation Little Changed 





Small Groups Walk Out in Three Other 
Mills but General Conditions the Same 


YECENT developments in the south- 
ern strike situation have been: 
About 75 workers at the Calvine plant 

ot the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 

N. C., walked out on Tuesday and 

plant is picketed by National Textile 

Workers Union, but management states 

no other employes followed move and 

plant is operating in full. 

Strikes called at plant of Osage Mfg. 
Co., Bessemer City, N. C., where em- 
ployes in carding and spinning rooms 
walked out; and in Mill No. 2 of Ameri- 
can Cotton Mills, Inc., also of Bessemer 
City, where approximately 50 workers 
walked out. 

Minor disorders developed in Gas- 
tonia in connection with labor situation 
there. 

Tentative settlement at Woodruff 
plant of Brandon Corp., Woodruff, S. 
C., previously announced, fails to be 
effective and strike continues there. 

At time of going to press, situation 
in other centers relatively unchanged 
irom that noted in these columns last 
week. 


North Carolina was the scene of 
minor disorders in connection with the 
strike in Gastonia this week, while the 
labor situation in South Carolina re- 
mained practically unchanged with both 
factions willing to confer with the other 
in mediation of the disputes. The re- 
maining units of National Guardsmen 
were withdrawn from the grounds at 
the Loray plant of Manville-Jenckes Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., April 21, and later the 
civil authorities had difficulty in main- 
taining order there. 

Governor Gardner, of North Carolina, 
ordered the district solicitor to exhaust 
every means in an effort to apprehend 
and punish the masked mob guilty of 
destroying headquarters building of the 
National Textile Workers Union at 
Gastonia. However, labor agitators 
there continued to refer to the governor 
as a “slave-driving mill owner,” who 
had ordered the troops away in order 
to give the sheriff’s deputies an oppor- 
tunity to institute a “reign of terror.” 

The Calvine plant of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., was added 
to the list of mills at which the National 
Textile Workers Union had _ called 
strikes, when between 50 and 75 work- 
ers left their posts in protest against 
the dismissal by company officials of 
three employes said to have been active 
members of the labor organization. 
Two mills at Bessemer City were also 
affected. It was understood that the 
Dacotah Mills, Lexington, N. C., had 
re-opened after being closed on April 
12, on account of over-production and 
unrest among employes. 

Striking workers of the Loray plant 
were arrested for parading without 
permit from municipal authorities and 
for staging a demonstration on the city 


streets that came near resulting in a 
serious riot. Labor organizers were 
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arrested for urging strikers to defy the 
law, while Fred Erwin Beal, leader of 
the Gastonia strike, was arrested at 
the request of a mill worker on a charge 
of enticing his wife to leave home and 
go to New York with a party of strikers 
seeking relief funds. 

The situation in South Carolina was 
practically at a standstill, with mills at 
Union, Anderson, Greenville and Wood- 
ruff, where strikes are in progress in 
protest against the introduction of “effi- 
ciency systems,” remaining idle. The 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
South Carolina instituted an advertising 
campaign in the daily newspapers of 
the State for the purpose of educating 
the public concerning the advantages 
and merit of the principles of extended 
labor operations as applied in textile 
plants. The strike continued at Wood- 
ruff plant of the Brandon Corp., as the 
workers refused to return to the mill 
last week, after a tentative settlement 
was announced. 


Phi Psi Charlotte Meeting 


Textile Fraternity Holds First 
Annual Meeting in South 


The twenty-sixth annual convention 
of Phi Psi, national textile fraternity 
with more than 1,500 members, was 
terminated Saturday evening, April 20, 
when about 100 delegates enjoyed a 
banquet at the Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. The convention of the 
fraternity, which was the first to be held 
in the South, was well attended and at 
one business meeting more than 220 
delegates were present. 

New York City was selected as the 
place for the 1930 convention to be held 
in March, the exact date to be selected 
by the Grand Council of the fraternity. 
In addition to the above decision at the 
morning business session, April 20, J. 
H. Grady, Boston, Mass., was elected 
vice-president, and E. N. Ferrell, Bos- 
ton, Mass., was named treasurer of the 
organization. 

The annual banquet was presided 
over by Dr. Joseph F. X. Harold, con- 
sulting chemist, of New York, who 
served as toastmaster. Speakers and 
prominent guests at the banquet in- 
cluded: Dr. D. W. Daniel and Pro- 
fessor H. K. Eaton, of Clemson College, 
Ss. C.; H.R... (Peter) Pund, fr., -ail- 
American football center, Georgia Tech, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dean Thomas Nelson, of 
N. C. State Textile School, Raleigh, 
N. C.; A. Henry Thurston, of TEXTILE 
Worvp editorial staff, New York; Carl 
R. Harris, president of Southern Tex- 
tile Association; Dr. C. B. Seal, former 
dean of textile school at the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, now 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Atlantic City Convention 


Notable Program in the Making 
for the Joint Meetings 


W. S. Thompson, a director of the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems and Nelson Burr 
Gaskill, attorney and former member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, will 
be among the principal speakers at the 
joint convention May 24-25, at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 

“Tomorrow’s Customers” will be the 
subject of Mr. Thompson’s address. 
The foundation, of which he is one 
of the directors, estimates that 10 years 
hence the population of the United 
States will be 135,250,000 and that in 
the year 2000 it will total 185,600,000. 
The Foundation also foresees a com- 
plete reorganization of the present 
retail distribution in the near future 
and it is expected that these subjects 
will form a part of Mr. Thompson's 
address. 

“The American Can Decision” will 
be the topic of Mr. Gaskill’s talk. Both 
he and Mr. Thompson will address the 
manufacturers in the joint meeting 
which will be held Friday afternoon 
and the program committee is now 
making arrangements for one or two 
more speakers for that session. H. R. 
Fitzgerald, president of the American 
Association will preside. 

The convention will open Friday 
morning at 10 o’clock at which time 
the two organizations will hold separate 
meetings. At noon the boards of gov- 
ernment of both groups will hold a 
joint meeting. 

In the evening there will be a ban- 
yuet for both Associations and repre- 
sentatives of each are arranging the 
program. Saturday morning, May 25, 
the convention will end with the annual 
meeting of the American Association. 

The program committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers includes: Charles M. Holmes 
and J. E. Stanton, Jr., New Bedford: 
Nathan Durfee, Fall River; Samuel 
T. Hubbard, New York; Charles L. 
Gilliland and Harry W. Butterworth, 
Philadelphia. Members of the program 
committee of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association are: Pres- 
ident H. R. Fitzgerald, Danville, Va., 
A. M. Dixon, Gastonia, N. C.; B. E. 
Geer, Greenville, S. C., S. W. Cramer, 
Cramerton, N. C., W. D. Anderson, 
Macon, Ga., A. W. McLellan, New 
Orleans, La., and Captain Ellison A. 
Smith, Flat Rock, N. C. 


Army Depot Wants Cotton 
Cloth Bids 


PHILADELPHIA — Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, 2lst and Oregon Ave., 
will receive bids until May 13 to fur- 
nish them with 10,000 yd. olive drab 
cotton uniform cloth, 28 in. wide to 
conform with tentative specifications 
dated March 27, 1929. 








Cotton Industry Activity Index for March 


HERE was a 10 point advance in 
TEXTILE WorLp’s cotton industry 
activity index for March for the whole 
country, and also for both the cotton 
States and the New England States, 


while the index for Massachusetts 
showed an increase of 12 points and 
that for North Carolina of 11 points. 
These indexes are figured on the cal- 
endar month basis, but when due allow- 
ance is made for the difference in actual 
working hours it is found that there 
has been a small but steady decline 
since January when this index was 
115.40; in February it declined to 115.22 
and in March to 113.66. 

There were  8,909,000,000 active 
spindle hovrs ~erated in March, against 
8,221,000,0LUu in February, but in Feb- 
ruary there were only 23% working days, 
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INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 


spindle for period September, 1921 to July, 1922, 
100—226 
Cotton 
U.S States N.E. Mass. N.C 
March, 1922. 108 121 93 89 123 
March, 1923. . 141 99 96 145 
March, 1924. 96 118 74 73 119 
March, 1925. 115 135 92 91 141 
March, 1926. 122 144 97 96 149 
March, 1927. 130 154 101 99 159 
March, 1928 117 137 91 91 138 
1928-29 
August... 117 132 92 94 125 
September... 109 124 85 84 121 
October... 127 150 93 89 148 
November... .. 123 146 92 91 145 
December. . 112 127 92 90 116 
January... . 132 156 100 98 155 
February... 117 137 90 87 135 
BABPOD 6s os os 127 147 100 99 146 


according to the Bureau of the Census, 
as compared with 26 in March. The 
average active spindle hours per day 
in February were 347,387,000 and in 
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March 342,690,000. There is confirma- 
tion of this decrease in average monthly 
activity in cotton consumption when 
figured on the same basis. The average 
daily cotton consumption in February 
was 25,279 bales and in March 24,338. 

There is encouragement in these 
figures for those who fear that produc- 
tion of the industry as a whole has 
been greater during the last three 
months than is warranted by the cur- 
rent consuming demand. For the first 
quarter of the year it was far in excess 
of the same three months of 1928 when 
the March index was 102.11, but is 
considerably less than for the same 
quarter of the record production year 
of 1927, when in March the index was 


118.29, as compared with 113.66 last 
month. 


Average for year /921-2=/00(U.S) 
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Group of Art Alliance Prize Winners 


On Right—Design by LEONA MILLER, 
Philadelphia, awarded F. Schumacher & Co. 
special prize for cretonne design of a Jacob- 
ean pattern in Thirteenth Annual Textile 
Design Competition of the Art Alliance of 


America. 

Below—“Ol’ Man Ribber” design by 
MARGUERITE HANSON, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
awarded honorable mention for the best 
decorative fabric in silk or cotton. 

Lower Right— Design by VIRGINIA 
HAMILTON, Bronxville, N. Y., awarded 
the Rayon Institute of American special 
prize of $100 for a design for transparent 
velvet-—a ticker tape pattern. 
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Twe Associations Pass 


HE number of textile associations is to be decreased 
The American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers will liquidate as of July 1, and 
the National Worsted and Woolen 
The activities of both will be 
merged with those of the Wool Institute. 


by two. 


Association of 
Spinners as of May 1. 


Each during its history, has contributed materially 
to the progress of its industry. Consequently the first 
thought inspired by this latest development is one of 
regret at the passage of two such strong organizations 
and of respect for the men who have devoted time and 
effort to them over a long period of years. 

Far more immediate and important, however, is the 
question which inevitably arises: Is this the beginning 
of a long period of mortality among the old-line 
associations ? 

This question came to the front when Institutes began 
to grow up in the textile industry. TEXTILE Wortp’s 
answer, summarized, was as follows: An_ Institute’s 
activities are, or should be, based upon research—either 
economic or technical as the case may be. A trade 
association has for its primary function the vocalizing 
of thought within an industry, along the lines of legisla- 
tion, industrial relations, and other general subjects. 
It offers a meeting place where manufacturers may 
discuss their mutual problems. 

These activities should not be added to those of an 
Institute. The latter should have the clean-cut objec- 
tive of fact-finding. It 
too thin.” 


should not “spread itself out 

In the case of the two associations which have just 
decided to liquidate, it is quite possible that their major 
functions, as trade associations, may be performed in the 
future by the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, another strong organization. It is also reasonable 
to expect that such programs of research as they have 
attempted to conduct in the past will now be carried 
on by the Wool Institute. 

Sut the idea of transferring all their activities to the 
Institute is not a sound one. If there is one thing an 
Institute should fight against, it is a tendency to become 
merely another trade association. As we have stated 
before, there is a real field for the latter but this is nof 
the field of an Institute, as we conceive it. 
terms of another 
branch of the textile industry, we do not believe that the 


Translating these thoughts into 
activities of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers in the North, and of the Cotton 
Association in the South, should be 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Nor do we feel that the existence of the latter lessens 


American 
Manufacturers 
those of 


merged with 
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eek 


the need for the various State associations, with their 
opportunity for local influence, or the operating execu- 
tives’ organizations such as the Southern Textile 
Association. 

Such merging would deprive the industry of these 
vitally important forums. Furthermore, it would dilute 
the efficiency of the Institute. 

It is to be hoped that the Wool Institute has these 
thoughts clearly in mind and that it will annex only 
those activities of the two associations which fall rightly 
within its major field of economic research—leaving 
other types of functions to the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. 








Or 
Where Silence Is Not Golden 
HE Cotton Manufacturers Association of South 


Carolina is to be congratulated for its courage and 
foresight in utilizing the advertising columns of daily 
and weekly newspapers of the State for an exposition 
of the manufacturers’ stand in the present labor unrest. 

A campaign of untruths such as has been conducted 
by certain labor leaders in the South tempts the average 
victim to assume an attitude of dignified silence. This 
temptation must be resisted however even if it is 
realized in advance that any statements issued by 
employers or their organization are bound to be dis- 
torted by the type of labor organizer referred to above. 
The South Carolina association has selected an ideal 
subject for its campaign of defensive publicity. It has 
been previously stated in these columns that resentment 
against the installation of certain labor-extension or 
“efficiency” plans in isolated instances, was capitalized 
by radical union leaders and made one of the focal 
points of their organizing efforts. The true basis of 
these plans was entirely ignored and they were inter- 
preted as merely another attempt to grind the long- 
suffering employe into the dirt. No reference was made 
to the fact that these plans had for their objective im- 
proved conditions in the industry as a whole, including 
increased return to mills and a proportionate increase in 
wages for skilled operatives. 

The South Carolina association, in its first advertise- 
ment, has emphasized this fact clearly and frankly. Its 
concluding statement well summarizes the situation: 
“The fundamental principles of extended labor are 
correct when properly applied.” 


* * * 


Simultaneously, in North Carolina, results of a survey 
made by manufacturers are being released for public 
information. These show actual payrolls which refute 
the ridiculous charges of starvation wages made by 
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National Textile Workers Union officials. In addition, 
they bring out a fact known to every student of south- 
ern industry, but entirely overlooked by agitators, 
namely that additional wage equivalents, resulting from 
nominal rent and other village facilities, are furnished 
to southern textile mill employes. The survey estimates 
these wage equivalents at $4.56 per operative per week 
in the Carolinas section and is regarded as conservative 
by mill executives. 


* * * 


That the rank and file of southern textile operatives 
are conversant with these facts is demonstrated by the 
relatively small headway made by the present aggressive 
union campaign. However, the few who are influenced 
by the startling statements released by organizers should 
be given the facts. In addition, the general public, 
which cannot be expected to have more than a casual 
knowledge of the southern industry, deserves complete 
information in order that it may determine how much 
credence it may place in the various reports it reads in 
the daily press. 


This is certainly a case where silence is not golden. 





“Or 


A Tariff Accomplishment 


ORE important by far to the country as a whole 

than any of the limited changes in the re-adjusted 
tariff act, to be known as the Hawley-Smoot Bill, will be 
the abandonment of cost of production as a major 
method of determining dutiable values. And with pro- 
duction costs as a basis for assessing ad valorem duties 
relegated to the background, or eliminated, then the 
tariff making principle involving equalization of dif- 
ferences in cost of production here and abroad of the 
same or similar articles will go into the discard. 

It was the Payne-Aldrich Act of President Taft’s 
administration that gave birth to the latter principle of 
adjusting tariff rates, and it and its accompanying tariff 
board or commission were continued with little change 
in the Underwood-Simmons Act. Although the im- 
practicability of this formula was realized by many 
when the Fordney-McCumber Act was being formu- 
lated, and both the American and United States valua- 
tion formulas were recognized in the special provisions 
of that bill, differences in foreign and domestic produc- 
tion costs were nominally retained as a tariff making 
principle, and the Tariff Commission made vigorous 
efforts to apply the principle under the flexible pro- 
visions of that tariff, their efforts being comparatively 
unproductive and being the cause of much unnecessary 
friction with foreign countries. It is beautiful in theory 
and therefore favored by cloistered economists, but 
wholly impractical because of the lack of standardized 
and comparable production costs at home and abroad 
and the impossibility of forcing foreign manufacturers 
to divulge them. 


Ad valorem duties in the future will be assessed upon 
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some form or forms of domestic valuation ; the principle 
upon which effective protective rates will be determined 
will be competitive conditions experienced in the home 
market between imported and domestic merchandise. 
The tariff will be lifted from the realm of theory into 
that of fact and practical experience—from what might 
be to what is. 

Sentiment among manufacturers, labor leaders and 
Congressmen strongly favors the American valuation 
system, but it is understood that the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Tariff Commission believe that in 
the formulating of limited revision of the tariff in 
limited time it will be too great an undertaking to trans- 
late all tariff duties to the American basis, and it is 
quite possible that the Senate Finance Committee and 
both branches of Congress may be of the same opinion, 
in which case the most that can be hoped for by pro- 
ponents of the American system is its extension to other 
schedules than dyestuffs, its permissive use in conjunc- 
tion with United States valuations and preferential use 
of the latter system. If this correctly forecasts the out- 
come, then it will be quite as great a victory for pro- 
ponents of the American as for the United States system, 
for unquestionably it is the vigorous campaign of the 
former system that has awakened the country to the im- 
practicability and dangers of any type of foreign valua- 


tion, and to the practicability and superiority of the 
domestic principle. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: General cotton goods market 
uninteresting, although there were large sales of print 
cloths. It was hoped that this activity would serve to 
bring in buyers of other types of fabrics but there was 
little activity elsewhere. Prices are generally unchanged 
although slightly on the easier side. Most of the print 
cloth business was taken at slightly lower prices. 

Wool Textile Markets: Surface conditions were quiet 
in wool goods, but it is felt more selling is going on than 
appearances indicate. Satisfactory duplicating has been 
experienced by several medium grade worsted houses. 
Business with tailors-to-the-trade continues in good vol- 
ume. Spot business has fallen off with unfavorable 
weather conditions, but is expected to revive with milder, 
fairer weather. 

Knit Markets: Keen interest shown in 
“bare leg’’ hosiery machines at Knit Goods Exhibition 
strengthens belief in market possibilities of this line. 
Knit goods week generally steady. 


Goods 


Outerwear business 
good, but cool weather slackens demand for lightweight 
underwear lines. 

Sik Textile Markets: Active buying strengthened 
both the raw and the thrown silk markets, and sent prices 
upward from 5 to 15c. Spun silk trade quiet, but 
prices hold firm. Broadsilk weavers push plans for May 
openings of fall lines. 


Cool weather slows up summer 
business. 
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Analysis and Synthesis of Cloth 





Ends and Picks per Inch in 
Perfectly Balanced Fabric* 


By T. Woodhouse} and A. Brand 


values for 


LTHOUGH the actual 
; > 


the i plain weave and the — 


straight twill weave have been found to 
agree in the diagrammatic theory and in 
practice, the authors have not yet at- 
tempted to extend the same theory and 
practice to weaves on other numbers ot 
threads and picks. 

The experiments described in_ the 
preceding were conducted in the Tex- 
tile Department of the Dundee Tech- 
nical College and School of Art during 
the earlier years of the recent great 
war, and most of the results were pub- 
lished in the years 1919 to 1921. 


Work of Walter Law 


Some interesting articles entitled “A 
Practical Treatise in Cloth Building,” 
by Walter Law, of Leeds University, 
appeared in the Wool Record and Tex- 
tile World between April 6 and May 25, 
1922. It will be seen on reference to 
page 971, April 6, 1922, of Mr. Law’s 
first article, that he followed the same 
practical method of arriving at the 
maximum value as is described in the 
above experiments. 

The first experiment was with 2/40s 
worsted (equal in count to 1/20s). To 
begin with, the 2/40s yarn was care- 
fully tested for count and found to be 
correct; i.e., equal to 20 hanks per 
pound. Then by means of Pye’s measur- 
ing gauge and a microscope, the diam- 
eter of the yarn was found or judged to 
be 1/100 of an inch. Exception might 
be taken to this means of obtaining the 
diameter of any yarn, and particularly 
that of a 2-ply yarn, to be used as a 
structural element in cloth calculations. 
Nevertheless, if the deduction arrived at 
is correct, it confirms the result ob- 
tained by the present authors, that 
mentioned in Table I of the present 
articles (TrExTILE Wortp, Nov. 12, 
1927, p. 44). It is stated there that the 
“working diameter” of worsted yarn 
can be found by the formula 


tween 

22\/ count 

This value was obtained from that 
found for jute, and by the consideration 
ot the conditional densities of jute and 
worsted yarns on loom beams. Hence, 
applving this formula to find the diam- 
eter of 2/40s worsted (equal to 1/20s 
worsted). we have 


d ed 


*Previous articles of this series appeared 
Sept. 10, Nov. 12, and Dec. 17, 1927; Dec 
15, 1928; and April 20, 1929 

rHead of Weaving and Designing De- 
partment Dundee Technical College and 
Scho f Art, Dundee, Scotland 
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~~ 98.384 
which is a very close approximation to 
the measurement value obtained by 
Mr. Law, and to 1/95 obtained by 
measurement by the late T. R. Ashen- 
hurst nearly 50 years ago. 


inch 


Threads per Inch 


With the diagrammatic theory of set- 
the present 


ting, and with authors’ 


A 
Fig. 19. 


Cross Section of Yarns in Fabric 


value of 1/98.384 in. as diameter (cal- 
culated, of course—not measured) the 
number of threads per inch in a per- 
fectly balanced maximum plain cloth 
would be 





V3d- 1.732 x — 1 
98.384 

98.384 

~~ eee 


= 56.80 threads per inch. 

If, for simplicity, and as previously 
explained, the value of 2 is used instead 
of 3, the number of threads per inch 


98.384 
would be —>— = 49.192 threads per 


~- 





inch; and this is precisely the method 
adopted by Mr. Law, a method which 
obviously assumes that the space be- 
tween two threads where a change in 
position occurs (1.e., an intersection) is 
equal to the diameter of the thread 
itself. We have already recommended 
this method for use in plain weaves, 
mainly because of its simplicity, but 
partly because with the smaller number 
of threads per inch the operation of 
weaving could be more successfully 
conducted than with the larger number 
obtained by using V3 in the formula 
as deduced mathematically from the 
structural section. 

As already stated, Mr. Law assumes 
that the space between two threads at 
the point of intersection is equal to a 
float over one thread, and concludes that 

Reciprocal of diameter float 
Float oh 1 
number of threads and picks, or 
square set for plain cloth; and, intro- 
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ducing his value for 2/40s worsted yarn, 
finds the number of threads and picks 
per inch to be 
Tae = ~ = 50 threads and 
picks per inch. 

The next paragraph in Mr. Law’s 
articles states that “if there were no 
movement of the threads and picks when 
shedding took place, this formula would 
stand good for at least any twill weave.” 
This statement is rather ambiguous, 
and in any case is surely open to chal- 
lenge. In the first place, it is difficult 
to imagine any shedding with station- 
ary threads or with stationary picks; 
and in the second place the statement is 
doubtful even for any twill, not to 
mention all twills. Applying the 


formula to the 3 straight twill, which 


both by the diagrammatic theory and by 
practice yielded approximately 22 
threads and picks per inch of 16s jute 
with a working diameter of 1/30 in., 
it is found that the setting would be 


30 2 60 
TET =—_ = 20 threads and picks 
per inch. 


The diagrammatic theory as well as 
the practical experiment thus gives 
10% more threads and picks than 
Mr. Law’s method. On the other hand, 
the very fact of its being possible to 
introduce this 10% extra confirms 
Mr. Law’s next sentence on page 971, 
and incidentally, confirms our experi- 
ments. There he states that “experience 
teaches that when longer floats take 
place the ends ‘tipple’ or are displaced, 
thus making it possible to obtain more 
ends and picks than is allowed of by the 
formula 


100 
Far where f equals the float.” 


Although the authors have not yet 


made practical experiments with the — 


3 
4 : , odes 
and the “= straight twill weaves, it will 


be interesting to introduce the values 
for 2/40s worsted, according to the 
formula deduced by them, and then to 
compare these values with those 
mentioned for the same weaves in 
Mr. Law’s articles. 


Be ad 4r 


rl 
a+ 
= 
| 
{ 


4X 98.384 393.536 








2+ 2X 1.732 5.464 
= 72.02 threads. 
- twill — — Ht = = 
3 4+ 2V3 
6 X 98.384 590.304 
4+ 2X 1732 ~ 7.464 


= 79.09 threads. 
ee ae 
6 + 2V3 
8 &K 98.384 
6 xX 2 X 1.732 
= 83.16 threads. 
And if now an extreme case be taken 
{Continued on page 77) 


787.072 


9.464 


ars 
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General Business Remains Good 





No Recession for Month or Two, but Textiles 


Unfavorably Placed, Says Dr. L. H. Haney 


USINESS continues good. 

Industrial activity holds at 

high levels and retail trade 
improved in March. A notable 
favorable symptom is the con- 
tinued gain in factory employ- 
ment and payrolls. The more 
than seasonal rise in the unfilled 
orders of the Steel Corporation 
in spite of heavy shipments, is 
also to be mentioned. No im- 
portant general recession § in 
business is probable for another 
month or two at least. 

Even in the field of building 
we find “permits” rising more 
than usual for the season in March. 
This would ordinarily indicate an im- 
provement in the volume of building 
in towns and cities during the Spring 
season. 


Unfavorable Factors 


[t is just as well, however, to under- 
stand clearly the less favorable symp- 
toms which careful observers find, and 
to allow for possible developments in 
the way of a business setback in mak- 
ing business plans for the future. 
Among these symptoms probably the 
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Fig. 1. PRODUCTION AND PRICES 
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SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Business remains good. 
2. No important recession is likely for a 
month or two at the least. 
3. Unfavorable symptoms are at hand in- 
dicating a probable peak in some industries 
to be followed by slackening. 
4. Textile industries, particularly cotton. 
not in favorable position owing to high pro- 
luction levels. 
9. Wool industry may have turned the 
corner. but recovery will be slow. 


most important is the fact that indus- 
trial activity is now at a level which, 
allowing for normal growth, has proved 
to be the peak of preceding business 
cycles. The iron and steel and the 
automobile industries are distinctly at 
peak levels which can not be maintained 
indefinitely. 

This condition not necessarily 
mean an early or sharp recession in 
business, but it does seem to make some 
slackening probable within a relatively 
short period. 

High money rates continue and mean 


dc eS 





| Bradstreet 
price inatex 
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Industrial Production—Average Daily, 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Federal Reserve Board; Commodity Price 


Index—End of Month, Bradstreet’s Journal. 


indexes. 


Average 1921-1926—100 for both 


that credit is scarce in com- 
parison with the demand. This 
situation is reflected in a cur- 


tailment of bond issues, includ- 
ing foreign loans. Not only 
industrial corporations, but mu- 
nicipalities and utilities are lim- 
ited in their programs for im- 
provement, and foreign trade 
may be unfavorably affected. 

Building contracts awarded 
continue to decline, and this is 
partly due to the money situa- 
tion. The trend of building con- 
tracts is a very important factor 
in the general business outlook. 

Already some slackening in the pace 
of industry is apparent. The indexes 
of industrial production in March will 
undoutbedly show a small but appreci- 
able decline. The volume of railway 
freight traffic failed to gain as much 
as usual in March. The same may be 
said of imports, which is often a good 
general barometer. 

Congress is in session with radical 
farm relief projects and tariff revisions 
in prospect—to say nothing of talk of 
tinkering with the credit situation. The 
lack of progress made in the confer- 
ence on German reparations is also dis- 
turbing. 


General Production at Peak 


The first chart presented herewith is 
worthy of study for the light it throws 
on the general business situation. At a 
glance it shows that production is up, 
while commodity prices are down. Pro- 
duction has been rising since December, 
1927. Commodity prices on average 
have been declining since the same date. 
The first thought suggested is the pos- 
sibility that these two movements are 
related and that increasing production 
may have caused decreasing prices. 

Looking back, we find a somewhat 
similar relation existed in the period 
from late 1925 through early 1927, and 
a briefer period in the first half of 1923. 
These were both periods when produc- 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem 


porary trade sentiment. 
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Du Pont introduces ACELE, 


the newest type of acetate rayon. 


It offers to the fabric manufac- 


“THIS NEW YARN 





4 ra 


CREATES — 
A NEW TYPE OF FABRIC 


.. . and the facts are important 


to your profits 


turer these technical advantages: 


And makes possible finished 
fabrics with these valuable qual- 


ities of appearance and wear: 


They neither shrink nor stretch. 


When dyed they possess excep- 


tional color fastness and bloom. 


. They have true elasticity which 


prevents bagging. 


. Theyhaveexceptional resistance 


to stains, dust, dirt and moisture. 


. They possess a superior “hand”. 


it. Du Pont Rayon Co, 





A 
1. Evenness of denier. 
>. 
2. Cross-dyeing possibilities. 
3 
3. Uniformity in taking dyes. 
4. Great elongation coupled with 4. 
natural elasticity. 
3. Softness. 3 
Let our salesman tell you about 
2 Park Avenue, New York 
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tion was at peak levels and high in 
comparison with demand, so that prices 


declined. Incidentally, both marked 
turning points in minor business cycles. 

It seems likely that the present situ- 
ation has a similar significance. Cer- 
tainly production is at or very near the 
peak. The light line slanting upward 
through the production curve represents 
the approximate average rate of growth 
in recent years and may be taken as 
the normal trend. It is interesting, 
therefore, to note that production is 
new just about the same distance above 
its normal line as it was in 1923 and 
1926. The following table shows the 
figures for the periods under compari- 
son: 


1921-1924 1924-1927 1927-1931 


Bottom «.... 70 89 106 
WE Sik sie 115 120 125 
Bottom ..... 89 106 (?) 


Perhaps it is timely to warn against 
a too bearish interpretation of this little 
table. Production in early 1925 and 
early 1926 ran nearly to peak levels, 
but the reaction thereafter for several 
months was so moderate as to be hardly 
perceptible. 


Textile Industries Not in 
Favorable Position 


The general position of the textile 
industries continues rather unfavorable. 
Production is larger than the markets 
for textile products can support at prof- 
itable price levels. For example, our 
composite index of the activity of the 
chief groups of textile machinery is a 
trifle above the average for 1922-1926, 
but the estimated value of the textile 
products turned out is far below that 
average. Wholesale dry goods sales 
declined quite sharply in February. 
They were below a year ago and barely 
in an average relationship with the esti- 
mated value of textile production. 

The most favorable indication is the 
relatively high level of department store 
sales in March, which indicates a good 
volume of retail sales of textile prod- 
ucts. Even here, however, it remains 
to be seen how much was due to the 
stimulus of an early Easter. 


Mill Stocks Decline with Earnings 


Cotton mill stock prices continue to 
decline, the average price of southern 
mill stocks in March showing the sharp- 
est drop since August. New Bedford 
mill stocks average 48.9 against 51.9 in 
February, and 69.7 a year ago. South- 
ern mill stocks give an index of 117 
against 119.3 in the preceding month 
and 132.7 in March, 1928. 

While the strike situation in the 
South has doubtless had something to 
do with this, the chief factor is the gen- 
eral decline in earnings due to lower 
margins of profit made by turning a 
pound of cotton into yarn or cloth. Such 
margins are back to the low levels of 
last August-October. They are below 
an amount sufficient for profit to the 
average mill. This is true both of cur- 
rent replacement margins and of mar- 
gins computed by lagging the cost of 
raw material and making allowance for 
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Fig. 2. WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL MILL COMMON 
STOCKS—Net Earnings in Wool and Cloth Industry—Computed from the 
estimated cost of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods, and 
the volume of production (New York University, Bureau of Business Research). 
Replacement Margin—Computed from the cost of raw material and finished goods 


(New York University). 
common stocks. 


labor and fuel costs. In March, many 
mills were consuming cotton bought 
three months back at lower prices, and 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 

Alabama - Mississippi - Louisiana 
Division, S.T.A., Spring Meeting, 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., 
May 8, 1929. 

Eastern Carolina Division, 
S.T.A., Regular Meeting, Hender- 
son, N. C., May 10, 1929. 

Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Annual Golf Tournament, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 16-17, 
1929, 

Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 
Day, and Thirtieth Annual Re- 
union, Lowell, Mass., May 18, 1929. 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers, Spring 
Meeting, Island Park, Tiverton, 
R. I., May 18, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, 
1929, 

Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 
= Textile School, June 6 and 7, 


Texas Textile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Waco, Texas, June 
7-8, 1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 


National Knitted Outerwear 
Association, Annual Convention, 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., June 27-28, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
— Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 


S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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Common Stocks—Average of a representative group of 
Average 1923-1928=100 for all indexes. 


yarn and gray goods averaged higher 
than in February; but even so the actual 
margins earned were unsatisfactory, and 
the decline in replacement margins in- 
dicates a less favorable outlook. 

Under the circumstances, high pro- 
duction is not desirable and is not likely 
to be sustained. The more that is pro- 
duced, the larger the loss. Cotton mill 
stocks still seem unattractive. 


Improvement in Wool Slow 


Wool mill common stocks have also 
declined in price. After rising in March, 
they declined in April, our preliminary 
April index being 55 against 61 in 
March and 57 a year ago. From August 
last year to April this year, there was 
a considerable recovery in the price of 
such stocks. This reflected the increased 
earnings from July through November. 
The manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins advanced a little from December 
through March, owing chiefly to lower 
raw wool prices. But the improvement 
in earnings has been checked and 
margins are still too low. It seems that 
wool manufacturers are likely to benefit 
a little by the gradual easing of wool 
prices, but any recovery is beund to be 
slow. Quite likely they have “turned 
the corner,” but indications are that 
improvement will be a slow process. 


Ex-Pres. Coolidge, a Councillor 
of Nat'l. Industrial 
Conference Board 


Ex-President Calvin Coolidge has 
been elected a Councillor of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, according 
to announcement at the monthly meeting 
of the Board last week in New York, by 
the President of the Board, Magnus W. 
Alexander. The election as Councillors 
of Dr. Frank Goodnow, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., of Dr. Michael Pupin, professor 
of Columbia University, and of Paul 
M. Warburg, chairman of the Inter- 
national Acceptance Corp., New York 
City, also was announced on this oc- 
casion. 
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Price and Quality 


HE Ram’s Head label on a 

suit of clothes guarantees 
the quality of the cloth regard- 
less of the price of the finished 
suit. The price of clothing de- 
pends upon the quality of the 
tailoring. Good tailoring is 
always worth its price. 


For better looking clothing that 
wears longer, demand to see the 
Ram’s Head label—the guaran- 


tee is on the label. 
Rams Head mele) Le 


*» GUARANTEED ALL-WOO! 
7 Pah if va 


Lo AmericanWoolen Company 


ie eats ed tk: EES 
American Woolen Company 





This label appears only Selling Agency: 

on clothing made from 

guaranteed all-awool cloth. American Woolen Co. of New York 
Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 


Ram's Head Fabrics 


Styles that set the Style 
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Why One Worsted Comber 
Failed to Equal His Competitor's Results 


By Brompton 


HE sectionalized arrange- 

ment of the worsted indus- 

try in England results in 
very good work being done in 
each section. I have just been 
investigating a case in which 
two West Riding combers have 
been concerned; each had re- 
ceived half of one lot from a 
local topmaker to comb, and 
their tops have been compared 
to the discredit of one comber. 
These lots were first examined 
in a casual manner, and this was 
sufficient to show that one 
comber had obtained a much bet- 
ter result than the other, particularly 
in the fiber length of the tops. In fact 
it was difficult for disinterested people 
to realize that identical wool was the 


basis of both lots and formed their orig- 
inal blends. 


It was leariied, upon investigating 
all the facts of the case, that one comber 
—the successful one—had been com- 
mission-combing for years, while the 
other had, up to a few months previous 
to this, been combing wool for internal 
use; that is, he had been drawing and 
spinning his own wools and tops, and 
was now taking in commission combing 
because of the dearth of yarn orders. 
This illustrates the reason for the 
opening sentence, to the effect that sec- 
tionalizing is beneficial in that goods 
offered in open market—wool, tops, 
yarns, or cloth—are in open competi- 
tion with other makers’ goods, and, if 
not up to “Al” quality, are passed over 
in favor of those produced by rival or 
competing firms. The firm making the 
poor top in this case had lost a grip 
upon things and was not in a position 
to judge the efficiency of its plant; but 
it discovered in coming into the open 
market that things were not right. 


Number of Minor Faults 





Why were their tops deficient in 
length compared with the other comb- 
ers? As may be well imagined the 
fault was not confined to any one par- 
ticular process, but was the result of 
a number of minor faults in several 
processes. A visit was first paid to 
the wool-cleansing department. The 
first thing noticed was the absence of 
opening willeys. Mechanical opening 
and shaking of wool can be done effec- 
tively and without damage, and is 
recommended as an aid to wool scour- 
ing. It affords a saving of soap and 
alkali, and provides a means of assisting 
the carder by presenting to him a 
cleaner product. 

Why does not slightly greasy wool 
card as well as very clean wool? 
Grease is a binding agent and holds 


A test showed that the work of one worsted 
comber was inferior to that of another on 
identically the same task. The author of the 
accompanying article was called in by the 
unsuccessful comber to determine wherein 
his processes were at fault. Brompton found 
that the trouble could not be laid to any 
one thing, but was the result of a number of 
minor faults throughout the work. His dis- 
coveries and recommendations helped this 


particular mill, and should prove of value to 
others. 


fibers together, as sticky oil would do. 
Clean wool is lighter and more under 
the influence of air currents in carding, 
etc. It is more susceptible to electrifi- 
cation and its fiber-repelling tendency— 


a great assistance in fiber-separation 
in wool carding. If the latter is 
to be accomplished successfully—that 


is, without fiber breakage—every point 
must be watched and every assistance 
given to the machine. An improvement 
of 1% in this work is worth striving 
for, and may mean the difference in 
having the machines idle or running 
day and night. 

Should wool be carded wet or dry? 
Expressing a personal opinion in the 
absence of a confirmed trade opinion, 
it is best to partially dry the wool and 
to continue the drying in the card itself 
during the process of fiber opening. 
When wool-cleansing bowls have only 
one pair of squeeze rollers at the last 
bowl head, the wool should pass into a 
dryer. Where a double set of squeeze 
rollers are affixed, the drying process. 
especially for botany wools, is not as 
imperative. 


Arrangements in Card 


Much depends upon the arrangements 
in the card. Where card hoppers are 
used, steam pipes and cannons placed 
underneath effect a fatr amount of dry- 
ing before the wool enters the machine 
proper. Cards fitted with steam lickers- 
in may deal more satisfactorily with 
wet or damp wool than cards without 
them. The number and position of 
steam cannons underneath card opening 
rollers and swifts are factors in deciding 
what to do in these cases; and the 
whole of the circumstances, extent of 
equipment, length and condition of 
wools to be carded, etc., must be care- 
fully considered and experimented with 
before the degree of drying necessary 
can be decided upon. Card slivers 
should be under- rather than over-con- 
ditioned when in the can or on the 


balling head at the other end of the 
card. 
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The card is the machine in 
which more fibers are broken 
than in any other process in the 
worsted industry. Even when 
the best work possible is being 
done, up to 15% of the fibers 
may be fractured. This is nat- 
ural in a process where fiber 
separation must be accomplished 
so thoroughly in preparation for 
combing. However, many more 
fibers than necessary may be 
broken in carding, and it was 
found in the mill referred to that 
this was the case. Fibers were 
being broken by reason of 
grease present on them, and also by 
reason of blunt card wires on the open- 
ing rollers. 

There are some carders who fail to 
realize the principles of wool carding, 
and supporse that a slow-moving roller 
—say a divider or worker—need not 
be kept in point because they judge 
its importance from its speed. This is 
rank folly, for if the rollers in contact 
with the aforementioned slow-running 
rollers run rapidly, it is equal in effect 
to the dividers and workers running 
quickly, since the work done is based 
on the relative speeds of the pairs of 
rollers. 





That is to say, if a licker-in passes 
a divider at a speed of 70 ins. per 
second, the divider becomes an im- 
portant roller and its wires should be 
kept in good point to stroke the wool 
cleanly, and prevent the “buckling” and 
tearing of fibers. Similarly, the worker 
may be traveling at a rate of two inches 
per second, but because the swift is mov- 
ing 260 ins. per second and the strippers 
100 ins. per second, the worker is an 
important roller; in fact, as a class, 
they are the most important of the 
rollers on the card. 

In the mill visited it was found that 
the bottom dividers had not been ground 
for upwards of two years! It was a 
case of “out of sight, out of mind,” 
and no firm can produce good card 
slivers without due regard being paid 
to each and every roller on the card. 


Grinding an Important Duty 


Grinding is one of the most important 
duties in wool carding, and should only 
be given to regular, steady, and reliable 
workers to perform, and never to casual 
workers who are not likely to hold 
the responsibility for their work months 
ahead. 

Two things are possible in grinding: 
(1) undergrinding, which leaves the 
roller in no better condition for wool 
opening than before, and (2) grinding 
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E sell only fast-color fab- 
rics because they are the 
only ones that give lasting satis- 
faction,’” say James McCreery 
& 420: 


real business unless your materi- 


“You can’t build up a 


als give such satisfaction. That, 


in a nutshell, is our attitude 


toward fast colors. 


‘*Price? McCreery customers 


seem to believe with us that 


slight price difference between doubt- 
ful colors and real fastness consti- 
tutes mighty good value. Therefore, 


why should we sell our goods 


Everybody els more 


the on price rather than on quality? 


“WASH GOODS 


MUST WASH” 
Ja Mes McCreery 


and Company ‘s Standard 


‘“We take every possible precau- 
tion to protect our customers. All 
materials are tested in our own lab- 


oratory regardless of whether or not 


for Beate money in 





the manufacturer guarantees the 
colors. Our clerks are instructed 
in training classes and in weekly 
meetings to tell customers just 
what to expect of various ma- 
terials. 

‘“We have no adjustment diffi- 
culties because we make sure be- 
fore any stock is purchased that 
the material will not need adjust- 


ments. Women don't have to be on 
their guard when they buy our fabrics. 

“In other words, the McCreery 
standard is, ‘wash goods must wash.’”’ 
Which proves again that— 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


a 
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Obtaining Satisfactory Results 
In the Weighting 


Of Silk 


bon dioxide gas in this water, it must be 


RITTLENESS of silk 

after weighting is due, 
the author states, to impuri- 
ties present in the sodium- 
phosphate liquor, as well as 
to variations in the condi- 
tion of the water used in 
the weighting process. Silk 
which is dull but otherwise 
satisfactory has been sub- 
jected to too high a temper- 
ature in the tin-chloride 
bath. Lime spots are fre- 
quently the result of the 
tin-chloride solution being 
basic. Tender spots are due 
to impurities in the sodium- 
phosphate liquor. The 
softening of silk on stand- 
ing is the result of poor- 
quality soap either in 
weighting or dyeing. 

put down certain facts of a 


strictly practical character in 


this article, it must not be assumed that 
this information can be universally ap- 
plied. The local conditions which exist 
in the individual plant will have an 1m- 
portant effect on the selection of the 
proper operating conditions for silk 
weighting. 

Adolpf Preising in an _ interesting 
article published in Deutsche Faerber 
Zeitung, 1928, pages 809 to 811, states 
that a certain method of control, con- 
sisting of retaining four samples of the 
yarn, must be exercised in the weight- 
ing process. One of the skeins is used 
for testing the stretchability and the 
thickness of the silk in the raw state. 
A second skein is accurately weighed 
and is employed to determine the loss in 
the degumming operation. The third 
skein is also accurately weighed out and 
used to determine the degree of loading 
after the last treatment with sodium 
phosphate solution. The fourth skein is 
employed for determining the degree of 
weighting that the raw silk has been 
subjected to in the water-glass bath. 
All these samples must be properly 
marked so that they can be readily 
identified. 


HILE the author intendes to 


Degumming 


An interesting patented process for 
degumming silk, known as the Schmid- 
Koechlin process, uses soap lather for 
the degumming agent, a solution of soap 
being used at a concentration of 20%. 
The time of treatment is from 15 to 20 
mins., which is a very important advan- 
tage of this process. It has also been 
determined that the silk which is 
obtained with the aid of this process 
possesses a high quality, for, while the 


By Ismar Ginsberg 


gum is all removed, the silk is itself not 
injured in any way. 

After the silk has been degummed, it 
is washed well in soft warm and cold 
water and then treated with a 15% 
hydrochloric-acid solution. After the 
silk has been extracted the skein is 
straightened out and then placed on 
sticks and subjected to treatment with 
tin chloride. Degumming in the piece 
is practiced on crepe de chine and crepe 
georgette in bast form. Heavier silks 
are degummed in the jig. The loss in 
degumming amounts to 22 to 24% in 
the case of Japan tram, 28 to 30% in the 
case of Italian organzine, and 29 to 
32% in the case of Syrian organzine. 


The Tin Solution 


The tin chloride employed in silk 
weighting must be of the highest purity. 
The salt is purchased in the water-free 
condition, and a basic solution of 55° 
to 60° Bé. concentration is made up 
with the aid of added hydrochloric acid. 
This dilute solution is prepared so as to 
contain about half of one per cent of 
hydrochloric-acid excess. The hydro- 
chloric acid which is employed for this 
purpose must of course be free from 
iron, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid. 
The strength of the solution actually 
employed in tin weighting is 22° Beé. 
and 26° Bé. These solutions are 
obtained from the basic solution by fur- 
ther dilution with water. The excess 
of hydrochloric acid in the 22° Bé. 
solution should be from 1 to 14%; and 
in the 26° Bé. solution, from 4 to 1%. 

The treatment of the silk in the tin 
solution lasts at least 90 mins., although 
par weighting will take as much as five 
hours, or the operation may be pro- 
longed over night. When the treatment 
is finished, the silk is removed, wrung 
out by hand, and, after the excess liquor 
is allowed to drain off, is placed on a 
carrier which is provided with a proper 
basin for collecting the draining - tin 
solution. The silk is then removed to 
the centrifugal extractor. The liquor 
removed by this machine is returned to 
the weighting bath. After extracting, 
which must be very carefully carried 
out, the silk is washed in washing ma- 
chines. The water that is used for this 
purpose should be naturally soft water. 
If there are large amounts of free car- 
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removed. Free carbon dioxide results 
in the formation of tin carbonate on the 
silk filament which is noticeable in small 
white spots. After the silk has been 
thoroughly washed, the water is re- 
moved by extracting, and the silk skeins 
are then straightened out again and thus 
made ready for the sodium-phosphate 
treatment. 


Recovery of Tin 


The chemical action of washing is to 
convert the tin chloride into tin hydrox- 
ide. The latter chemical will attack the 
silk filaments in the presence of air; 
and hence, if the silk must be stored 
between tin-weighting and phosphate 
treatment, it is necessary to keep it 
thoroughly wet, or better still, to store 
it below water. The best practice is 
to treat the silk immediately with sodium 
phosphate solution. The tin chloride 
which has been removed from the silk 
by treatment with water is hydrolyzed 
and accordingly precipitated in the form 
of a white solid at the bottom of the 
basin. The paste which can be obtained 
may be treated for recovery of tin 
values. The tin recovered in this 
manner amounts to about 30 to 33% of 
the total consumption. 

Double basic sodium phosphate — 
that is, disodium phosphate—is used 
for the fixation of the tin on the silk 
filament. It is very important to know 
the phosphoric acid content of the chem- 
ical as well as the impurities—such as 
chlorides, sulphates, and lime—that are 
present in it. Thus these impurities 
must not be greater than 0.2% in the 
case of chlorides, figured as sodium 
chloride, and not greater than 0.30% 
in the case of sulphates, figured as 
sodium sulphate. Only a trace of lime 
must be present. 

While the most important point in 
the weighting process may be con- 
sidered to be that at which treatment 
with tin-salt solution takes place, the 
principal factor in the weighting proc- 
ess, considered as a whole, is the 
sodium-phosphate bath. It is therefore 
necessary to pay particular attention to 
this part of the process. Inasmuch as 
the sodium-phosphate bath is used over 
and over again until a definite point is 
reached whereat it is no longer usable, 
the composition of the liquor must be 
tested from time to time, and particular 
attention must be paid to the proportions 
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EXTILE mills can’t “keep house” without efficient Solvents. So 
R & H_ has developed Solvents which clean quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Trichlorethylene is especially recommended and used by a number 
of progressive mills. Its non-inflammability makes it safe. Its sol- 
vent power makes it quick acting. 


Full fashioned hosiery mills use R & H Trichlorethylene to clean 
the needles and bars of hosiery machines. Every bit of grease and 
dirt can be removed rapidly, thereby giving complete protection to 
hosiery in work. The remarkable effectiveness of Trichlorethylene 
as a cleaning agent is used to advantage in “Spotting out.” Through 
its use much yardage can be salvaged, as spots, soap marks, grease 
and other stains are readily removable. And there is no danger of 
damaging fabrics or colors. 


Try out R & H Trichlorethylene in your 

mill. Samples gladly forwarded upon request. 

Some of the other R & H Solvents are: S of 
Chloroform, technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Solvent 260 CHEMI CALS 


U. 8. PAT. OFF 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 
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of impurities, such as tin, chlorides, sul- 
phates, and lime that are contained in it. 

Thus, for example, as soon as the tin 
content of the bath has reached a pro- 
portion of 2.5 grams per liter, it is 


necessary to boil the liquor. This is 
done in order to cause the formation of 
a precipitate of tin salt, which settles to 
the bottom of the vat. The clear, super- 
natant liquor is then removed to another 
tank and its strength in sodium phos- 
phate is again brought up to the re- 
quired point of 25% by the addition of 
new sodium phosphate. Some plants 
use a process which consists in the pre- 
cipitation of the tin with the aid of 
animal charcoal and lime. This process 
will give good results only when it is 
very carefully carried out. 


Addition of Alkali 


The phosphate bath when used should 
have a concentration of 10° Be. The 
silk is treated in this bath for 45 mins. 
at a temperature of 55° C. The hydro- 
chloric acid which is removed from the 
silk (carried along by the silk from 
the tin-salt bath) will soon cause the 
sodium-phosphate liquor to react acid. 
This must be corrected by the addition 
of alkali to the liquor. The proper 
adjustment of the alkalinity of the 
liquor is accomplished with the aid 
of ammonia, alcoholic phenolphthalein 
being employed as an indicator. The 
addition of alkali generally becomes 
necessary after the sodium-phosphate 
liquor has been used three or four times. 
Thus after the third use of the liquor 
about 1.5% alkali should be added; and 
after the fourth use, about 4%. It must 
be remembered that when the sodium- 
phosphate liquor is not kept in a proper 
condition and when this step of the 
weighting process is not carried out as 
it should be, the result will be that the 
appearance of the silk will be bad. 

After the silk has been put through 
the sodium-phosphate liquor, it is well 
washed in soft water, until the water is 
no longer of bluish color. Then it is 
well extracted and the skein$S are 
straightened again to prepare them for 
a second treatment with the tin-chloride 
solution. Cn the other hand, if the first 
tin-chloride treatment is sufficient to 
give the silk the degree of loading that 
is required, the silk is subjected to treat- 
ment with a solution of aluminum sul- 
phate. 


Aluminum Sulphate 


Aluminum sulphate comes into the 
plant usually in the solid form, and the 
first step is to make up a primary solu- 
tion of 15° to 20° Be. concentration. 
This is done by boiling the solution. 
Before the solution of aluminum sul- 
phate is used, it must be perfectly clear. 
The concentration of the aluminum-sul- 
phate bath in the cold must be about 5° 
Be. and the excess acid in the solution 
must be between 3 and 4%. The silk 
is treated in this liquor at a tempera- 
ture of 45° C. for 45 mins., and then it 
is removed and well washed in the 
washing machine. After washing, the 
silk is ready for treatment with the 
water-glass solution. 


The concentration of the water-glass 
solution varies from 3° to 5° Be. in the 
cold according to the degree of weight- 
ing desired. Weightings up to 35% 
require a solution of only 3° Be. con- 
centration. The water-glass solution 
allows the silk finisher to adjust the 
loading of the silk to any desired point. 
Thus if a tram silk has been loaded up 
to 60% when it leaves the sodium- 
phosphate liquor, the strength of the 
water glass is maintained only as 4° Be. 
On the other hand, if the silk has been 
loaded only 45%, it is treated in a liquor 
of 5.5° Be. concentration. In order to 
be perfectly sure that the silk has been 
properly weighted, control samples are 
used; and these are removed after a 
half hour’s treatment in the water-glass 
solution and extracted. The weighting 
is calculated on the hypothesis of 100% 
moisture content. The result will tell 
how long the silk must be treated in the 
water-glass bath. After this treatment 
has been completed, the silk is washed in 
a 10% soap solution at a temperature 
of 60° C., and thereafter it is washed 
twice. This completes the weighting 
process. 


Defects Caused in Weighting 


A few words may be said regarding 
the faults in weighted silk. There are a 
number of these, and they are due to 
various causes. Thus the silk is some- 
times hard and brittle, and cracks. It 
has generally been found that these 
faults are due to impurities present in 
the sodium-phosphate liquor, as well as 
to variation in the condition of the 
water used in the weighting process. 
The sure way of getting rid of these 
troubles is to throw away the old 
sodium-phosphate liquor and replace it 
with new liquor. It is also advisable to 
filter the tin-chloride solution through 
a woolen filter cloth in order to remove 
impurities which may be carried along 
by the silk to the sodium-phosphate 
liquor, resulting in the latter being 
spoiled and giving rise to faults in the 
finished silk. It is also wise in this case 
to examine the solution of aluminum 
sulphate to determine whether or not it 
is entirely clear. If it is not, it is 
generally an indication of the fact that 
this solution does not contain a sufficient 
amount of sulphuric acid in excess, and 
the difficulty can be corrected by the 
addition of more acid. 

The silk may have a blurred or dull 
appearance. This generally results in 
conjunction with the faults mentioned 
above. If this effect is present alone, 
then it is a clear indication of the fact 
that the temperature in the tin-chloride 
bath has been maintained too high. The 
difficulty is removed by cooling down 
the liquor. 


Lime Spots 


Lime spots are also faults found in 
weighted silks. They are generally held 
to be due to basic tin-chloride solution. 
When the tin-chloride solution con- 
tains too little acid, the silk will tend 
to absorb more water-glass solution in 
certain spots than in others, with the 
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result that lime spots are readily formed 
on the silk. One method of getting 
around this difficulty is to increase the 
hydrochloric-acid content of the tin- 
chloride solution. Another method is 
to treat the silk before it is dyed with 
a fresh soap solution at a temperature 
of 70° C.; a little ammonia is also added 
to the soap liquor. Mention should 
also be made of the fact that the water- 
glass solution can also give rise to these 
lime spots. 


Tender Spots 


The faults which have been described 
above are immediately visible to the 
observer. On the other hand tender 
spots, or spots where decay of the silk 
takes place, develop only after a certain 
time has elapsed. Tender spots are due 
to the following condition: When the 
silk is not washed with particular care 
certain ingredients of sodium-phos- 
phate liquor, such as sulphates, chlo- 
rides, and the like, as well as sodium 
phosphate itself, are carried over into 
the tin-chloride solution. This takes 
place in the processes wherein the tin- 
chloride treatment is repeated a number 
of times. The more often this treatment 
is repeated the greater becomes the ac- 
cumulation of these impurities. When 
the latter come into contact with the 
silk filament, a portion of them are fixed 
so firmly on the silk that they cannot be 
removed no matter how vigorously the 
washing process is carried out. 

Nevertheless, while a certain portion 
of these impurities remains behind on 
the silk filaments, the greater portion is 
removed by washing and is precipitated 
along with the tin paste in the form of a 
white precipitate on the porcelain rollers 
of the washing machine. When the silk 
comes into contact with these rollers, it 
is found that certain portions of the silk 
will be markedly affected, with the re- 
sult that tender spots are formed. The 
silk actually decomposes at these points, 
as can be readily determined. 

The only wav to be sure that such 
a condition does not arise and is 
not met with long after the silk 
has left the dyeing and finishing 
plant, is to see that the greatest 
possible cleanliness is practiced in 
the plant, that all vats, machines, rollers, 
and in fact any apparatus or part of an 
apparatus which comes into contact with 
the silk is scrupulously clean. 


Loses Soft Handle 


It has also been found that certain 
silk will become soft on standing; that 
is, will lose its characteristic handle in 
a short time. When this is the only 
fault in the silk, it is advisable to test 
the soap used to determine whether or 
not it contains fats or oils. It is also 
advisable to examine the bast soaps that 
are employed in the dyeing process; for 
when these are not of best quality, this 
condition of softening of the silk fila- 
ment will be caused by the contact of 
the silk with these poor-quality soaps in 
the dyeing operation. The trouble is 
looked for first in the weighting proc- 
ess; and, if not found there, in the dye- 
ing process. 
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Dyers of direct 
colors on cotton 
and rayon will 
welcome the very 
fast-to-light* 
group called 
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These dyestuffs cover the entire 












range of shades, and possess 
brightness and _ level-dyeing 
properties, besides their fore- 
most characteristic of excellent 


fastness to light. 


*Fastness Range, 5 to 7 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. | 


and by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph Se. 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
40 Fountain Street 220 W. Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 
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Alexander Long, president of the Ar- 
cade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., at 
the meeting of Bethel Presbytery held 
in Chester, S. C., April 16-17, was elected 
a commissioner to the General Assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
which will convene at an early date at 
Montreat, N. C. He is an elder in the 
Oakland Ave. Presbyterian Church at 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


A. H. Wittenberg, president of the 
Mission Hosiery Mills, Inc., Los Ange- 
les, Cal., manufacturers of seamless and 
full-fashioned hosiery, sailed from New 
York April 24 for Germany, where he 
will purchase a number of 45 and 
51-gauge machines in the Chemnitz dis- 
trict. He expects to return in July. 


D. R. Carey, president of the Durham 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mills, has been chosen 
vice-president of the Durham Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Col. Leroy Springs, president of the 


Springstein Mills and Eureka Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C., and one of the 
South’s most prominent textile execu- 


tives, has announced the gift of a hand- 
some swimming pool to the Leroy 
Springs gymnasium at the Presbyterian 
College of South Carolina at Clinton, S. 
C. It is said that this pool will cost ap- 
proximately $40,000 to $50,000. Colonel 
Springs donated the gymnasium at a 
cost of approximately $65,000. 


Henry T. Haley, president and agent 
of the Dundee Mills, Hookset, N. H., 
has resumed a position he held with a 
Yarmouth (Me.) textile plant previous 


THE TEXTILE INSTITUTE AT N. C. STATE COLLEGE 





Student Officers of the Textile Exhibition held in connection 
with the State College Textile Institute, Raleigh, N. C. 

Front Row (Left to Right)—-Henry Stokes, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Foreman of Knitting; W.F.Isom, Charlotte, N.C., Asst. Foreman 
of Knitting; Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile School; K. C. 
Loughlin, Wilmington, N. C., Assistant Superintendent; Albert 
Allwood, Checkheaton, England, Foreman of Weaving; A. R. 


Marley, Gastonia, N. C., Superintendent. 


Top Row (Left to Right)—A. T. Quantz, Rock Hill, S.C., Asst. 
Foreman of Yarn Mfg.; R. A. Fields, Newnan, Ga., Foreman of 
Yarn Mfg.; J. H. Witherspoon, Clinton, S. C., Asst. Foreman of 
Weaving; G. R. Howard, Concord, N. C., Foreman of Dyeing; 
H. C. Combs, High Point, N. C., Asst. Foreman of Knitting (not 


in group). 


to his connection with Dundee. The 


Hookset mills were to be sold at auction 
April 23. 


J. C. Self, president and treasurer of 
the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
been appointed a member of the state 
board of conciliation by Gov. John G. 
Richards. 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Gage, who 
were returning passengers on the S. S. 
“Paris,” which went on Eddystone 
Rocks near the mouth of Plymouth, 
England, harbor on April 18, again sailed 
for home on the S. S. “La France” 
from Havre on April 22, after passing 
the past two months in Paris. 


Frank J. Clark has been chosen vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Frederick H. Bishop, vice-president of 
the Universal Winding Co., Boston, 
Mass., was elected a member of the 
Council of Administration of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of the G. A. R. 
at the latter’s annual encampment in 
Boston. 


A. R. Howard, vice-president of the 


Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
has been renominated for member of 
the Board of Aldermen of the city of 


Concord, N. C. 


M. N. McMeekan, vice-president of 
the Westboro (Mass.) Weaving Co., is 
in Greenville, S. C., supervising the in- 


School by students. 


ticipating. 


stallation of machinery in the company’s 
plant located in the old Lullwater Mill 
building. The Greenville plant will 
manufacture tapes and other narrow 
fabrics, and Mr. McMeekan stated that 
only light looms would be installed at 
present, but others will be added. 


George H. Hodson, for several years 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Cleveland, (Ohio.) Worsted Mills 
Co., at a meeting April 17, was elected 
president of the corporation, succeeding 
O. M. Stafford, who becomes the first 
chairman of the board. F. F. Stafford, 
son of O. M. Stafford, who has been 
assistant general manager, has been 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager to succeed Mr. Hodson. No as- 
sistant general manager has been named. 
O. B. Greene was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. 


Stuart F. Brown, treasurer of the 
Whitinsville (Mass.) Spinning Ring Co., 
and family, who passed the winter in 
Florida, have returned home. 


Frank J. Clark, for many years sup- 
erintendent of the Anderson Cotton 
Mills, has been elected vice-president 
and general manager of the mills, suc- 
ceeding George E. Spofford, resigned. 


R. L. Stowe, secretary and treasurer 
of the Imperial Yarn Mills, Inc., Bel- 
mont, N. C., and a county commissioner, 
gave an interesting address at the Bel- 
mont Rotary Club. 


Francis O. McDevitt, treasurer and 
agent of the Page Mfg. Co., New Bed- 
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Pictured above are the young girls who won prizes in the Style 
Show at the North Carolina State College Textile Institute. The 
fabrics worn by them were designed and woven in the Textile 


Miss Grace Jolly of Ayden, N. C., on extreme right, represent- 
ing Meredith College, won the Grand Prize offered by Taylor’s 
of Raleigh and was named Queen of the Institute. 

In addition to the grand prize, first and second prizes were 
awarded, the best dresses from each of the three colleges par- 


Reading from right to left the prize winners are: Miss Grace 
Jolly, Queen of the Institute; Miss Lelia Nolan, Miss Elsie 
Brown, Miss Mary C. White, Miss Montrose Mull, Miss Carolina 


Tucker, Miss Betsy Lee. 
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It is a “valve mark” which identifies 
and distinguishes every product of 
General Chemical Company. Today, 
as for years past, it stands as a war- 
ranty of uniformity in the product 
which reaches you in the container 
bearing this shield. It protects you 
against variations in quality. It en- 
ables you to standardize your proc- 
esses. It is your guarantee of value. 
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General (hemical (ompany’'s 
principal products 
include: 


Sulphuric Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Sodium Sulphide 
Chip Patented) 
Acetic Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 
Aluminum Sulphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Anhydrous 
Bisulphite Soda 
Baker & Adamson Quality 
C. P. Acids and Reagents 


Insecticides and 
Fungicides 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Str., NewYork 


CABLE ADDRESS, LYCURGUS.N. Y. 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST, LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 
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THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD., MONTREAL 


LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ford, Mass., control of which has been 
acquired by the United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., has been elected 
treasurer of the Ashland Cotton Co., 
Jewett City, Conn., also controlled by 
the United Merchants & Manufactur- 
ers, Inc. 


J. R. Hix, secretary and treasurer of 
the Grier Cotton Mills, Inc., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., is one of the pro- 
moters of the Gordon Mills, of the same 
place. 


H. A. Ligon, treasurer of the Fair- 
forest Bleachery, Spartanburg County’s 
newest million-dollar concern of its type, 
has deeded to the company the tract of 
160 acres of land in Beach Springs 
township, Spartanburg County, on which 
the bleachery will be built. The acre- 
age is located near both the Southern 
Railway main line and the Piedmont & 
Northern Railway, on North Tyger 
River. 


S. E. Elmore, treasurer, The Elmore 
Co., and vice-president, Stonecutter 
Mills Co., Spindale, N. C., has been 
nominated without opposition to succeed 
himself as mayor of Spindale. He had 
held this office since the town was first 
incorporated several years ago. 


E. C. Harrington, formerly with 
Calkins & Holden, and George Batten 
Co., has been appoined advertising man- 
ager of the viscose process department 
of Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., New York. 


T. E. Bond, has accepted the position 
as general manager of the Pioneer-Pa- 
cific Worsted Co., Long Beach, Cal., 
succeeding Thomas Thomas. Mr. Bond 
was formerly connected with the Glen- 
side Woolen Mills, Skaneateles Falls, 
N.Y. 


Robert J. Steele, manager for Lowe, 
Donald & Co., Inc., Boston wool dealers, 
sailed from that port on the S. S. “Al- 
bertic” on April 14 for a trip to England. 


William R. Hersey, has resigned as 
chief engineer for the Otis Co., Ware, 
Mass., and will go to New Hampshire 
for the present. 


The election of Efim Y. Belitzsky, of 
the All-Russian Textile Syndicate, to 
membership in the New York Cotton 
Exchange was announced last Saturday. 


A. S. Paine, general manager, Mollo- 
hon Mfg. Co., Newberry, S. C., was re- 
cently elected president of the chamber 
of commerce in that city. J. M. Davis, 
superintendent, Newberry, (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, was elected a director of the 
same organization. 


S. Mayer, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, South America, was a visitor 
at the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Phil- 
adelphia. He is making his headquarters 
in the United States at offices of S. S. 
Steiner, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Prof. Charles E. Mullin, head of the 
textile chemistry and dyeing department 
of Clemson College (S. C.) Textile 
School, is planning to spend the summer 
in Europe in study and lecturing, and 
will sail about May 1. Much of his time 
will be spent in the silk districts of 





William J. Wall, late head of the 
Nicetown Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
and secretary of the Master Dyers 
Association, who died April 12. 


France and Italy and he will make his 
headquarters while abroad with Dr. 
Courtot, Institut Chemique, Université 
de Nancy, Nancy, France. 


Richard Cowell, has tendered his res- 
ignation as agent of the Graylock Mills 
of the Berkshire Fine Spinning Associ- 
ates, Inc., North Adams and Williams- 
town, Mass., and North Pownal, Vt. 
Mr. Cowell has been agent of Graylock 
since 1919, going there from the Charl- 
ton Mills, Fall River, Mass., of which he 
had been superintendent since 1911. He 
is a graduate of the New Bedford Tex- 
tile School and his early mill connec- 
tions were as designer of the Grinnell 
Mfg. Corp., and overseer of weaving at 
the Pierce Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass. Mr. Cowell has not disclosed his 
future plans. 


W. H. Hardeman, of the Newberry 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills has been named 
superintendent and general manager of 
the Union Cotton Mills LaFayette, Ga. 
The Union mill is a unit of a chain of 
mills owned and operated by Walker 
& Co., New York. Mr. Hardeman has 
been overseer of the weaving room of 
the Newberry Cotton Mills for the past 
26 years. During that time he has 
served as Alderman in the Newberry 
City Council 14 years. 


Richard Braygrave, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been chosen superintendent of 
the new Ellis Silk Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


G. L. Bostic, is now superintendent of 
the Toler Hart & Holt Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Roger S. Warren, has resigned his 
position at the South Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., to become superintendent of a 
department of the Goddard works of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. in the same 
city. 


Walter D. West, former agent of the 
3altic Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Enfield, N. H., has suceeded Francis 
H. Jealous as agent for the Rochdale 
(Mass.) Mills of the same company. 


Herman E. Thompson, has resigned 
as general superintendent of the me- 
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chanical and power department of the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., 
and it is understood that he will be 
succeeded by Edward Gilman of Wal- 
tham, Mass. Mr. Thompson had been 
with the Amoskeag Co. since 1904. 


W. P. Cargile, general superintendent 
of the Lowe Mfg. Co., has been elected 
president of the West Huntsville Fore- 
men’s Club for the fiscal year in the an- 
nual election of the organization. R. V. 
McLure, electrician of the Lowe Mfg. 
Co., was elected vice-president; C. D. 
Kennamer, of the Erwin Mfg. Co., was 
elected secretary-treasurer: W. B. Pat- 
terson, secretary of the West Hunts- 
ville Y. M. C. A., was elected corre- 
sponding secretary, and W. F. Sartain, 
ot the Alabama Power Co., was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Chairman Sartain called a meeting of his 
committee for April 23, when activities 
for the spring and summer were to be 
taken up. The club is one of the larg- 
est and most active organizations of 
its kind in Alabama, having a member- 
ship of over seventy, composed princi- 
pally of superintendents and foremen of 
the textile and other industries of the 
community. 


James H. Souter, formerly night over- 
seer of dyeing for the Uxbridge ( Mass.) 
Worsted Co. has accepted a _ position 
with the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Alonzo C. Tacy has taken the position 
as overseer of dyeing and finishing for 
the Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. Mr. 
Tacy was formerly employed at the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Woolen Co. 


Leaveritt Putnam and Thomas Teale 
have accepted responsible positions in 
the dyehouse of the Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


Arthur E. Wiesner has been appointed 
superintendent of the Hadley Mills, 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. Previous to 
going with the Hadley Mills, Mr. Wies- 
ner was in the employ of the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., for about 
20 years. 


New Fabrics At Aberfoyle Ball 


at Chester 


PHILADELPHIA. — More than 2,000 
attended the fifth annual ball and re- 
ception of the Aberfoyle Country Club, 
Chester, Pa., recently, the affair being 
held in the Chester Armory. Music by 
the Aberfoyle Glee Club and a number 
of solos were presented before the main 
event of the evening which was the 
grand march. It was led by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Lord, the latter being 
superintendent of the Aberfoyle plant. 

All of the gowns worn in the march 
were made of Aberfoyle fabrics, Svelda 
chiffon crepe prints and Svelda chiffon 
crepes being featured. The latest com- 
binations of colors and patterns made 
the gowns the most attractive that have 
been seen in this section. The mate- 
rials were dyed and finished by the 
Eddystone (Pa.) Mfg. Co., and the 
United Piece Dye Works, Lodi and 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
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DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 


An excellent softener for textile purposes 


















HYGROSCOPIC 


Diethylene Glycol takes up and holds twice its weight of mois- 
ture, thus insuring constant weight and giving to the yarn or 
fabric the desired “‘feel.” 


WATER-WHITE 


This property makes it unlikely that bleached materials will 
“color up” or dyed products alter their shade. 


HIGH BOILING 
The boiling point of Diethylene Glycol is 473° F. As this is 
well above ordinary drying temperatures, it will therefore 
remain in the fibres. 


WATER-SOLUBLE 
Diethylene Glycol is water soluble, precluding emulsifying 
troubles and insuring the same softening effect to each thread. 
NEUTRAL 


Diethylene Glycol is neutral and remains so. ‘Therefore, 
rancidity cannot develop and fibres do not consequently lose 
their strength. 


A PENETRANT 


Diethylene Glycol lowers surface tension. It therefore quickly 
wets each filament. 


A DYE SOLVENT 
As its formula (CH,QOHCH;:OCH;:CH.,OH) indicates, 


Diethylene Glycol is a combined ether-alcohol, thus making it 
an excellent solvent for certain dyes, which is of special interest 


in textile printing. 
PRICE 


The price is particularly attractive. 















For details address 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East Forty-second Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Unit of Union Carbide Ce and Carbon Corporation 
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NEw MACHINERY & PROCESSES _ 


6. 


Instrument Grades Wool 


Optical Device Finds Average 
Fiber Diameter Quickly 


At the recent Boston meeting of 
Committee D-13, the textile commit- 
tee of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, an instrument for grad- 
ing wool was described and demon- 
strated by Dr. H. J. McNicholas of the 
Bureau of Standards. The instrument 
is based on the optical phenomenon of 
diffraction, which has also been applied 
by Ewles of England for a similar pur- 
pose. The following is a description of 
the instrument as rendered by Dr. 
MecNicholas at the meeting: 

The essential elements in the con- 
struction and operation of the instru- 
ment may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: At the lower end of an upright 
brass tube of length D is a slit, approxi- 
mately 1 mm. wide and 15 mm. long. 
This slit is intensely illuminated by 
4 ten-watt lamps mounted in a white- 
lined box which forms the base of the 
instrument. At the top of the tube is 
am aperture approximately 6 mm. in 
diameter, over which a group of fibers 
may be placed and arranged roughly 
parallel to the slit. 

Looking through the fibers at the 
slit, one sees a series of bright diffrac- 
tion bands separated by narrow dark 
bands. The bands are arranged paral- 
lel to and on both sides of the central 
biight slit. By application of the well- 
known laws of diffraction it may be 
shown that the spread of the bands, or, 
more specifically, the distance from the 
central bright slit to the first dark 
band, is inversely proportional to the 
average diameter of the fibers. 

For the purpose of measuring this 
distance the slit is made up in three 
parts. By means of a screw of known 
pitch, the outer parts of the slit may 
be simultaneously displaced, laterally, 
relative to the central stationary part, 
until they are lined up with the center 
of the first dark band. If s represents 
this displacement, the average diam- 
eter d of the fibers is given by the re- 
lation 

= == 

Ss 

where D is the distance from the fibers 
to the slit (length of tube) and A is an 
average wave length for the visible 
spectrum. <A suitable scale is ruled on 
a drum attached to the screw, reading 
directly the average diameter of the 
fibers. Provision is made for the use 
of either a 15- or 30-cm. length of tube. 

The instrument has been tested by 
comparison with direct microscopic 
measurements on wool fibers and fine 
wires. Groups of fibers ranging in 


average diameter from 14 to 60 microns 
were used in this test. The agreement 
of the two sets of data was in all cases 
better than 2 microns. This degree of 
accuracy is sufficient for the intended 
use of the instrument, inasmuch as the 
diameters of the fibers may vary by 10 
microns or more between different 
fibers and along the length of a single 
fiber. The instrument is_ tentatively 
known as the “wool-meter.” 


Hosiery-Dyeing Machines 


Provided with Steam-and-Air 
Circulating System 


Lid... 
represented in this coun- 


The Longclose Engineering Co., 
of England, 


try by Edward Jefferson, Inc., 19 So. 
Second St., Philadelphia, has brought 





Machine for Dyeing Wool, Cotton, Silk 
or Rayon Hosiery 


out two new hosiery-dyeing machines. 
They differ only in the kinds of metal 
used — “Staybrite” and ‘Nickelite” 
which are both stainless for the special 
dyes for which they have to be used. 
Staybrite machines made with Staybrite 
tanks and fittings are used for woolens. 
This metal stands the acids used for 
this class of work up to 4 and 5% of 
sulphuric acid on the weight of the 
goods, and does not alter the shade of 
the colors or stain the material when 
it comes in contact with the tank. 
Nickelite machines are specially made 
for the use of neutral and direct colors 
for rayon and cotton, and are not suit- 
able for dyes which require acid. 

The machines are equipped with an 
adjustable overflow pipe. It is suffi- 
cient to lift this up or lower to raise 
or lower the water level inside the tank. 
The level for the light goods is differ- 
ent to the one for heavy goods, and 
users soon find out in which place the 
pipe has to be kept to obtain the best 
results. 
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The machine may be equipped with a 
dissolving pan, in which the color is 
dissolved before running it into the ma- 
chine itself. This has the advantage in 
certain cases of allowing the goods to 
be wet out in clear water. Then when 
the goods are thoroughly wet, the dis- 
solved dyestuff can be run slowly into 
the machine itself. In cases where it is 
useful to enter the goods into the dye 
itself, the 


liquor dissolving pan is 
handy when any additions have to be 
made. 


The operation of the machine is not 
at all difficult. It is based on a new 
principle—namely, that the goods are 
circulated by aid of the blowing-up of a 
mixture of steam and air. The goods 
which are lying in the round-shaped 
drum are Llown upwards by the mix- 
ture ci air and steam which comes out 
of the pipe fixed in the bottom of the 
drum. When coming on top, the goods 
turn around and slide downwards until 
they come again over the pipe, where 
they are blown up again, so turning 
around all the time of the dyeing. 


Feed-Water Heater 


Not Affected by Scale-Forming 
Matter in Trays 


A new feed-water heater, known as 
Type N, has been brought out by the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. The thorough 
distribution of steam and water through 
the heater is shown by the accompany- 
ing photograph. After dividing and 





Sectional View of Feed-W ater Heater 
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passing through the multiple-baffle sep- 
arators, steam passes down the two side 
steam aisles to the bottom of the tray 
nest before it enters the heater proper. 
Here it fills the entire steam chamber 
and flows upward through the special 
steam lanes provided by the design, 
condensing on its way up and impart- 
ing its latent heat to the descending 
water. It will be noted that in this de- 
sign not only is the steam equally dis- 
tributed through all parts of the heater 
proper, but the counter-current prin- 
ciple of heat transfer is used. 

In order to utilize this principle to 
the fullest extent, it is essential that the 
water be completely divided into minute 
drops so as to expose to the stream a 
maximum heat-absorbing surface. This 
has been accomplished through an en- 
tirely new design of heater trays or 
pans. 

Although the deposition of scale- 
forming matter in many types of heater 
pans deranges the action of the trays in 
the Type N heater, it simply causes the 


pan serrations to elongate, and the 
actual distribution of the water is not 
appreciably affected. The high tem- 
perature obtainable accounts for the 


thorough precipitation of scale-forming 
matter. The trays on which a large 
amount of this precipitation is collected 
are easily removable through a large 
gasketed clean-out door. 

Heated water from the pans flows 
directly into the water storage space 
immediately over the filter. A large 
part of the precipitates which have not 
collected on the pans are deposited 
upon the filter covers. The finer pre- 
cipitates pass with the water through 
the large port at the side of the heater 
to a space under the filter. Here ad- 
ditional precipitates are deposited. The 
heated and purified water then passes 
upward through one side of the filter 
and downward through the other side 
into the pump. 

The Type N-D deaerating heater is 
of special design employing live-steam- 
heating coils in the space below the 
trays. The water from the trays, drop- 
ping over the heated coils, causes im- 
mediate boiling, with the release of air 
and oxygen contained therein, which is 
vented to waste. The arrangement is 
very simple, economical, and _ self- 
operating. A trap is provided for drain- 
ing the deaerating coils. 

A vent condenser is frequently used 
with heaters of this type. This device is 
bolted to the top of the heater and pro- 
vides a means of condensing the venting 
steam, thus recovering its heat, which 
would otherwise escape with the air and 
other non-condensible gases. 





F. M. Titus, Inc., East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., has been formed under State laws 
with capital of $20,000, consisting of 200 
shares of stock, $100 par, to take over 
and expand local plant and business of 


F. M. Titus, manufacturer of broadsilks. 
The new company is headed by F. M. 
Titus and Jesse Ransberry, the latter 


being treasurer. 
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Effect of Lights on Color 


Dyed Materials Compared in 
Day- and Lamplight 


An instrument for comparing the 
effects of daylight and artificial light 
on dyed materials has been developed 
by the British Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd. 
The apparatus consists of a case divided 
into two compartments by means of a 
longitudinal division. At the narrow 
end of the casing is an eyepiece open- 
ing, the opposite end of which is closed 
by means of a shutter holding a wooden 
slide. Above one compartment is a 
lamp casing holding an electric lamp, 
the light from which is scattered by a 
ground-glass slide. The other compart- 
ment is illuminated by daylight which 
enters through the side and top. 

Duplicate patterns of the material to 
be examined are fixed, one on each side, 
to the slide, and the shutter is closed. 
The apparatus is placed adjacent to a 
window so that the opening is well 
illuminated with daylight. The lamp is 
then switched on, and the patterns 
viewed simultaneously through the eye- 
piece. The intensity of the artificial 
illumination is then adjusted by means 
of a resistance until it is equal to that 
of the daylight, when the change in 
tone, if any, can be readily seen. Vari- 
ous types of filament lamps can be used 
to give light of varying quality. 

The apparatus can also be used for 
testing “daylight” bulbs or “daylight” 
filters. For this purpose dyed patterns 
should be selected which show marked 
differences when examined in daylight 
and artificial light. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

BRAKE band for warp beams. — 1,709,524. 
T. C. Demers, Windsor, Vt. 

Corton cleaner, 1,709,663, and 1,709,714-5. 
EE. L. Farley, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Cotton separator. 1,709,553. B. R. Ben- 
jamin, Oak Park, Ill. Assigned to In- 
ternational Harvester Co., New Jersey. 

Cotton - working machines, Controlling 
mechanism for. 1,709,646. J. W. Wood- 
ward, Lawrence, Mass. Assigned to 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

DEGUMMING. 1,709,662. G. H. Ellis, 
Spondon, England. Assigned to Cela- 
nese Corp. of America, Delaware. 

DrawinG frame. 1,709,489. A. J. Rick, 
St. Louis, Mo. and John Fliedner, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. Assigned to American Manu- 
facturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Form, Stocking. 1,709,712. J. L. Fagan, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HeppLE frame. 1,709,583. J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Elkins Park, Pa. Assigned to 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hosiery finishing apparatus. 1,709,397. 
L. Gray, Waupun, Wis. Assigned to 
Paramount Textile Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Loom for weaving tufted pile fabric. 
1,709,608. E. F. Clark, Leaksville, N. C. 
Assigned to Marshall Field Mills Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Loom, Tuit-pile-fabric. 
Hathaway, Wellesley, and W. Bixby, 
Dorchester, Mass. Assigned to Shaw- 
mut Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. 

MACHINE for separating fibers from fiber- 


1,709,572. E. F. 


yielding plants. 1,709,001. T. G. Booth, 
Boston, Mass. 
NEEDLE, Latch. 1,709,631. H.R. Schmidt, 


Swedesboro, N. J. Assigned to Ferdi- 
nand D. Fleming, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pre fabric. 1,709,521. J. A. Coyle and 
E. T. Phoenix, Amsterdam, N. Y. As- 
signed to Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SuHutt_Le. 1,709,113. M. Camagni, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

SuuttiLe. 1,709,413. I. Snow, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

SHUTTLE, Loom. 1,709,720. A. Gingras, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


SPINDLE driving mechanism for spinning 


frames, Reverse. 1,709,145. H. O. Nel- 
son, Whitinsville, Mass. Assigned to 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 


TENSION lever. 1,709,114-5. 
Paterson, N. J. 

TREATING of cellulose-acetate artificial silk. 
1,709,470. A. J. Hall, Timbersbrook, 
England. Assigned to Celanese Corp. of 
America, Delaware. 

WASHING machine, Silk. 1,709,158. C. G. 
Sargent. Westford, Mass. Assigned to 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, 
Mass. 

WASHING threads wound on bobbins, Ap- 
paratus for. 1,709,215. R. Haas, Baden, 
Germany. 

YarN carrier. 1,709,766. J. B. Bolton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to Shawmut 
Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. 

YARN clamp. 1,709,767. J. B. Bolton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to Shawmut 
Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. 

Yarns, Tying up of. 1,709,722. J. C. 
Hartogs, Arnhem, Netherlands. 

CLOTHING for opening, breaking, preparing, 
or carding fibrous substances, Metallic. 
1,707,738. A. L. Mowat and E. Ingham, 
Cleckheaton, England. 

Drive for spinning frames or similar ma- 


M. Camagni, 


chines. 1,707,916. H. H. Leonard, No. 
Andover, Mass. Assigned to Davis & 
Furber Machine Co., No. Andover, 
Mass. 

DryInGc form, Hosiery. 1,707,447. (). 


Nebel, Hatboro, Pa. Assigned to Phila- 
delphia Metal Drying Form Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Exrastic woven fabric. 1,707,956. T. F. 
Moore, Westerly, R. I. Assigned to 
George C. Moore, Co., Westerly, R. I. 

FILtnG-replenishing magazine. 1,707,394. 
A. A. Gordon, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom bobbins, Winding. 1,707,380. C. L. 
Young, Worcester; Mass. Assigned to 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Loom feeler. 1,707,500. J. Taranto, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Loom feeler. 1,707,827. R. G. Turner, 


Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Looms, Let-off device for. 1,707,412. 
J. B. Olch, Providence, R. I. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Whip roll for. 1,707,374. R. G. 
Turner, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
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Cotton Fabric Weakened 
by Napping 
Technical Editor: 

We are forwarding a sample of 56 in., 
1.27 broken twill, dyed and napped, which 
has been rejected because of low tensile 
strength in the finished material. Will 
you be kind enough to examine this fabric 
and give us the benefit of your opinion 
as to the cause of the trouble; that is, 
whether or not the weakness is the result 
of faulty napping, or whether the trouble 
is due to imperfect gray goods. Unfor- 
tunately we are unable to give you a 
sample of the undyed fabric. (6795) 


There can be no question that the 
weakness in this cloth is due to its 
being overnapped. In some places the 
filling yarn is absolutely destroyed so 
that the warp threads float on the back 
of the fabric just as though they were 
not interwoven with filling picks. There 
is a possibility that the filling is not 
suitable for this cloth. No information 
as to this can be given without seeing 
a sample of the gray fabric. But no 
sample of gray fabric is needed te 
prove that the fabric has been over- 
napped to a point where it is practically 
useless. 

xk xk x 


Short Fiber in 44s Top 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing a sample of 44s top 
and would appreciate your opinion of same. 
Would you consider that the percentage 
of short fiber is greater than one should 
expect in this quality of top? (6792) 


The sample of top submitted is not 
a very good 44s quality, there being too 
much fiber that grades nearer 40s qual- 
ity. This decision was made after 
comparison with the United States 
standard top samples and other samples 
of 40s and 44s quality. The stock is 
lacking in spinning qualities, containing 
too much short fiber and _ lacking 
waviness or crimps. 

To determine the percentage of short 
fiber we analyzed the top. After stapling 
and laying out on the velvet board, we 
divided the draw into groups of fibers 
arranged according to length. These 
groups were carefully weighed and 
the percentage value of each group de- 
termined. Before dividing the draw we 
determined from physical examination 
the average length of staple. It is inter- 
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esting to note that the percentages show 
that the average staples previously de- 
termined are fairly accurate. 


TOP ANALYSIS 
Submitted Sample for 
Sample Comparison 
Sn Pe rere 40s-44s  —ixj'ias a 
Maximum staple. . 10.5 ins. 11 ins 
Average staple 4.75 ins. 6 ins. 
Division of Fibers Percentage Percentage 
3 ins. and shorter.... 15.69 17.91 
3 ins. to 4ins... , 23.53 11.56 
4ins. to 5 ins 21.08 9.25 
5 ins. to 7ins.. 23.32 20. 82 
7 ins. and longer 16.17 40. 46 
100.00 100.00 
Average staple........  4.5ins 6. 1 ins 


The sample submitted is not suitable 
for a limit spin (28 to 30 counts) due 
to the high percentage of fibers below 
5 in. in length. The time to determine 
whether a top is right is before it is 
purchased. Keep a standard top of 
each quality you use and before pur- 
chasing compare all samples submitted 
with your standard. Having accepted 
a sample, test all shipments to see that 
they agree with the sample you accepted. 


* * * 


Manufacture of Rayon 


Elastic Braids 


Technical Editor : 

We are anxious to obtain complete in- 
formation on the manufacture of } in. 
and % in. artificial silk braid, somewhat 
similar to the enclosed samples. We are 
at present braiding a fair amount of 8, 
10 and 12 cord cotton and mercerized 
braid, and would like to get some infor- 
mation on the silk. Could you tell us the 
size or denier of silk used, in what shape 
it is bought, and how it is converted on to 
the braider bobbins? Please state the num- 
ber of machines that an operator can 
run on the 8, 10, and 12 cord, and the 
approximate production. What percentage 
of waste and seconds can be expected? 
Does the elastic have to be finished or 


not? Is there anything special about 
the brader machines for running silk? 
(6799) 

These three rayon elastic braid 


samples measure 32 in., #2 in., and 3 in., 
and are 8, 10, and 12 ligne, or cord, 
respectively. Upon analysis we find 
that the rayon in the s% in. sample is 
150 denier, two ends up on each bobbin; 
and that the rayon in the other two 
samples is 450 denier, one end up on 
each bobbin. 





Rayon is bought in skeins measuring 
about 44 in. in circumference. The 
skeins are made up into uniform paper- 
wrapped bundles of 10 Ib. each, and 
packed 22 bundles to the case, or 220 
lb. Rayons commonly ranges in size, 
or denier, from 25 to 900. The num- 
bers most commonly used in the manu- 
facture of braids are 150 and 300, 450 
and 600 are less common. 

The yarn may be run directly from 
the skein to the braider bobbin, and in 
this operation it may be advisable to 
pass the threads over a wad or felt 
which should be kept well saturated 
with a lubricant, such as cocoanut oil 
or one of the special rayon conditioning 
oils put out by makers of such products. 
This lubricant is to facilitate the process 
of braiding. 

The number of machines that an 
operator can tend ought not to vary 
greatly from the number of machines 
you are now operating on cotton or 
mercerized, but the machines must run 
considerably slower, probably 25 to 
50% slower. 

The production in yards per hour per 
machine will, of course, depend upon 
the texture, or number of stitches per 
inch in the material under consideration, 
and the speed of the braiders. Machines 
running 300 stitches per minute on 
goods requiring 30 braided stitches per 
inch (under tension), with 100% 
stretch, ought to produce 5 in. of braid 
(relaxed) per minute, or about 8 yd. 
per hour. 

With good yarn, clean machinery, and 
conscientious workers, tne amount of 
waste and seconds ought‘ not to exceed 
a fraction of 1%. 

All elastic braids need to be finished. 
This is accomplished on an ordinary 
finishing machine. A _ good finishing 
solution for rayon is 1 lb. of gum 
arabic and 14 to 2 oz. of gum traga- 
canth to 4 or 5 gal. of water. 

No special attachments are required 
to run rayon on ordinary braiders, but 
at all points of contact, such as the 
eyelets through which the rayon passes, 
the metal must be absolutely smooth. 

x * * 


Lime Soap in Yarn 
Technical Editor : 


Some of our customers are experiencing 
a little trouble in knitting our yarn, which 
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| HE high quality and unvary- 

ing uniformity of Diamond 
Alkalies will always keep pace with 
the modern demands of industry, 
regardless of how increasingly 
large the demand. 


A large modern plant, plus a practi- 
cally inexhaustible supply of the 
best raw materials, plus a nation- 
wide system of distribution assures 
every Diamond Alkali user a de- 
pendable source of supply and 
prompt service all the time— 
anywhere. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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discharges a substance like the sample 
enclosed, on the knitting machines... We 
are using oil and soap. We are also using 
for one particular customer 5 lb. of “snow 
flakes” as a softener. Will you kindly 
help us solve this problem. (6793) 


On analysis the substance discharged 
on knitting machines, which is a 
greenish, greasy mass, proves to be 
almost entirely a lime soap. Two pos- 


sible sources of this material would 
be the use of soap in hard water 
and the introduction of lubricating 


grease either directly on to the yarn, or 
indirectly through greasing rolls for 
bearings, which might come in contact 
with the bath. The inquirer does not 
state what kind of yarn he manufac- 
tures so it is not possible to suggest 
what treatments or precautions may be 
necessary. The other alternative, hard 
water, is also plausible, since this is the 
season of the vear when the water is 
worst. . 
* * * 
Rayon Hosiery Unevenly Dyed 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending samples of rayon hosiery 
which we are actually manufacturing. 
You will notice that they show uneven 
dyeing on the heel and toe. We have tried 
different ways of dyeing but no good 
results have been obtained so far. First, 
we wash the article with soap to remove 
oil spots, and then have it rinsed twice 
with hot water. This done we dip the 
material in cold water and add one-third 
of the color, turn on the steam, and let 
it come to a boil in 20 min. During that 
time we add the rest of the color. We 
have tried to start with hot water, adding 
the salt at the start, etc., but the results 
are just the same. We are enclosing a 
soap sample. Kindly examine it and let 
us know if it is not the right kind of 
soap to be used. We have an idea that 
this soap sticks to the mercerized cotton 
and that causes the bad dyeing. (6789) 


The procedure employed by this firm 
should give satisfactory results, but 
they do not specify the equipment 
used. Thorough agitation is essential 
and if the rotary type machine is used, 
care should be taken that it is not over- 
loaded. This type machine is almost 
a necessity in the dyeing of hosiery. 
The paddle machine also gives good 
results. Women’s hose should be dved 
in bags therein or the goods will tangle 
up quite badly. 

The sample of soap submitted is 
satisfactory for a cheap soap. It con- 


tains a considerable amount of soda 
ash. Rayon, as you know, is loaded 
with considerable oil to enhance its 


winding and knitting qualities. This 
oil must be scoured out to give the best 
results in dyeing. A soap of the quality 
submitted will not give the best results 
with rayon, as the fats in the soap will 
combine with the free oil in the rayon 
and separate out as a partial emulsion. 
This sticking to the goods will cause 
unevenness in dyeing. In some parts of 
the hose this partial emulsion will rinse 
out, but in the heels and toes it is more 
difficult to remove. 


Oil Streaks in Rayon Tubing 


Technical Editor: 

You will oblige us if you will help us 
to solve a problem which causes us much 
difficulty. We are knitting rayon tubing for 
underwear and it frequently happens that 
the fabric shows dirty oil streaks from 
the needles. We would like to know how 
to eliminate entirely the reoccurrence of 
such streaks in our machines. Further- 
more, we would like you to advise us 
what to use to remove these streaks when 
they do occur in our fabric. (6791) 


Keep the machine clean and free 
from excess oil. Once a week or more 
often wipe off all oil that can be 
reached with a soft cloth. Oil picks up 
dirt and if this dirty oil gets on the 
cloth, the stain is much harder to re- 
move. Small amounts of dirt carried 
in fresh oil, or oil run only a short 
time, are easier to remove than dirt 
in old oil. Oil acts as a carrier and 
the longer it is used the more particles 
it collects. A frequent wiping off of 
the oil, and the replacing with new, 
will reduce dirt streaks to a point 
where they easily can be scoured from 
the cloth. 

To remove streaks from the cloth, 
use a good hexalin soap. This readily 
dissolves all kinds of fatty and mineral 
oils, resins, waxes, gums, etc., besides 
being a general stain remover. The 
process can be done in your scouring 
machine, using about 5% soap, on the 
weight of the goods, in a small amount 
of water at 110 to 120° F. Run in this 
bath for 15 to 20 mins., then rinse 
well in warm, and finally in a cold 
water bath. 


* * * 


Holes in Rayon Knit Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We enclose herewith a small reeling 
of 150-denier viscose. We tried to run 
this single on a spring-beard needle ma- 
chine. We used a 20-in. cylinder cut 16 
needles to the inch, with two plain feeds 
and two tuck feeds, wheels cut 1xl. We 
were not very successful, the cloth would 
break out in holes about 10 ins. above 
the needles. We use an oil for softening 
the yarn and run it through steam to 
the machine without success. 

We also experienced trouble in running 
150-denier celanese; that is, the cloth did 
not appear right, being full of pin holes. 
We receive this yarn on cardboard bob- 
bins and it is dry, has not been treated 
with oil. This also was run on a 16-needle 
machine. Any suggestions or informa- 
tion in regard to the above-mentioned 
yarns which you can give us will be 
greatly appreciated. Samples of needles 
and yarns are enclosed. (6794) 


It is our opinion that these are rather 
fine yarns for the 16-needle machine 
and that the stitch has to be so tight 
that trouble results in casting-off or 
knocking-over. Also, yarns like these 
are apt to run better if a shoe pressure 
is used. Of course the tuck work re- 
quires wheels, but the plain feeds can 
be changed to shoe pressers. The 
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sinker type of spring-needle body ma- 
chine commonly has more needles per 


inch than 16, and finer needles than 
those sent. 
a 


Silk for High-Grade, 
Pure-Dye Satin 


Technical Editor: 

In you opinion, what is the best silk 
to use for a very high-grade, pure-dye 
satin? Which of the following four 
grades would you give the preference: 
white Japan, yellow Japan, Italian, or 
China? (6800) 


The selection of silk for any purpose 
is in many cases a matter of purely 
personal opinion. According to the 
viewpoint of many experienced men, a 
real high-grade China-steam filature is 
the best silk that can be used for this 
purpose, as it has a low boil-off, wonder- 
ful nerve, luster, and evenness. 

High-grade Italians are also extremely 
good silks, but the boil-off is over 6% 
higher than China. There is less net 
silk after the goods are stripped, re- 
sulting in a lighter fabric. Yellow 
Japan of a high grade is excellent 
running silk and usually runs a little 
better than the white Japans, but the 
boil-off is about 3% higher than white 
Japan. 

A manufacturer could not go wrong 
in using any of the four grades men- 
tioned above. All have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, but the real 
high-grade China-steam filature, if 
properly handled in soaking, winding, 
and warping, should result in the best 
fabric, in the opinion of the writer. 


x * * 


Dyestuffs for Rayon Underwear 
Materials 


Technical Editor: 

In the dyeing of spring-needle rayon 
underwear materials knitted on fine-gauge 
knitting machines, is it preferable in order 
to cover up any minor defects in the rayon 
itself or in the knitting, such as tension, 
to use basic dyes on a tannin mordant in 
preference to direct, sulphur, or vat colors? 

(6727) 

It is not necessary to use basic colors 
on a tannin mordant. Basic colors as a 
type will not cover up the defects any 
more than any other class of dyestuffs. 
Besides, basic colors do not have any 
too good properties for underwear, 
which must stand repeated washings 
and store window displays. 

The direct, sulphur, or vat colors are 
better to use, and of this group of course 
the vats are the best by far; sulphur 
colors are next; and directs last. The 
best policy is to decide which one of 
these last three types you want to use. 
Then investigate the entire lines from 
the different dyestuff concerns to find, 
by running dye tests on your rayon, 
taking pieces of cloth showing the worst 
defects, which color in each shade cov- 
ers the defects the best. This is a some- 
what long process but it well repays in 
the end. 
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| COTTON | 


New Construction and Additions 


Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga., 
received bids April 22 at the office of 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Engineers, Green- 
ville, S. C., for plumbing fixtures, in- 
cluding toilets and sinks, for the com- 
pany’s mill village. 


Southern-Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., are having their engineers, J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., prepare 
plans for the construction of 125 houses 
for their operatives. The project is 
estimated to cost $300,000. 


Dilling Cotton Mills, King’s Mountain, 
N. C., have broken ground for an addi- 
tion to their silk department. They are 
making room for 50 more looms with 
a basement and storage room. 


Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills will 
install looms for the purpose of making 
cotton velours, it was decided at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. An 
expenditure of from $75,000 to $100,000 
will be put into an addition to the build- 
ing and equipment. New preferred stock 
to the amount of $40,000, and bearing 
7% interest, will be issued as a part of 
the financing, the remainder being taken 
care of out of the reserves. 


Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., 
announces an important building pro- 
gram for its plant, which involves the 
erection of 42 houses for operatives, 
several thousand feet of paved streets 
and development of an industrial village. 
Knight C. Richmond of Providence, 
R. L., is the architect preparing the plans 
and specifications, and just as soon as 
they are completed, contracts will be let. 
it is expected that actual construction 
will begin in May. No official figures 
have been given out, but it is estimated 
the project will call for the expenditure 
of several hundred thousand dollars. 
When the additions have been made 
this will be one of the largest blanket 
mills in the South. This company oper- 
ates a mill at New Bedford, Mass., along 
with the Swannanoa mill. Charles D. 
Owen of Providence, R. L, is treasurer 
and F. E. Laycock is general manager 
of the Swannanoa plant. 


Arbeka Webbing Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., closed bids April 22 for a one- 
story brick mill addition, 80x110 ft., with 
basement. The plans were prepared by 
E. B. Whipple, 87 Weybosset St., Provi- 
dence, and the project is estimated to 
cost $50,000. 


| WOOL | 


New Construction and Additions 


Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
has awarded contract to Dennis O’Brien 
& Sons, Inc., 15 McDonough PIl., Mid- 
dletown, for two brick, steel and con- 
crete additions to asbestos plant on Star 








*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Mill Rd., 38x45 ft. and 30x48 ft., respec- 
tively. The cost will be about $8,000. 
The Berlin Const. Co., has been given 
the contract for the structural steel 
framing. 


Stillwater Worsted Mills, Goshen, Va., 
have temporarily suspended construction 
work. Reports are current that the rea- 
son for the suspension of activity is that 
the proposed power dam in Goshen 


.Pass would back water up to the mills. 


This, however, is denied, and it was 
stated by Hugh A. White, counsel for 
the Virginia Public Service Co., that 
there was no disagreement between the 
service company and the worsted mills. 
He stated that the original water level 
of 1,390 ft. above sea level for the lake 
behind the dam would have interfered 
with the worsted mill, but that the eleva- 
tion was voluntarily lowered 10 ft. by the 
power company, and would therefore not 
injure the mill. 


Fact and Gossip 


Saltex Looms, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
have decided to close the plant indef- 
initely. The action was taken in ad- 
vance of a strike of the weavers for 
more wages. 


Brown Mills, of the American Woolen 
Co., Dover-Foxcroft, Me., has received 
such largely increased orders that two 
crews are working in many departments. 
Prospects are good for production at 
capacity through the spring and summer 
months. 


. *Bozart Rug Co., Springfield, Mass., 
has become established in its new 
quarters at Orleans and Quincy Sts. 
where its production is broadened by 
the addition of light-weight fabrics for 
the novelty trade. 


*Cordaville (Mass.) Woolen Co., which 
has been idle for a long period, has been 
bought by Walter E. Devine, proprietor 
of the Crystal Color & Chemical Works, 
Saugus, Mass. The old woolen machin- 
ery has been junked and Mr. Devine 
will shortly install pickers and cards for 
the manufacture of reworked wool. 


Huntington (Mass.) Mfg. Co. Dept. of 
William M. Lovering & Co., Inc., has 
shut down indefinitely after operating at 
nearly full capacity for several years. 


Passaic (N. J.) Worsted Spinning Co. 
The trustees in bankruptcy of this com- 
pany have called a creditors meeting for 
April 24, to be held in Paterson, to show 
cause why offers of $13.50 per share 
for 205 shares of the Warren (Mass.) 
Woolen Mills, and for other stocks the 
company held, should not be accepted. 


*Proctor Woolen Mills, Proctorsville, 
Vt., which have been sold to H. W. 
Brown, will be known as the Black Bear 
Woolen Mills, Inc., in the future. R. E. 
Ellis will be general manager. 


Arthur C. Jones Woolen Mills Corp., 
Winchester, Va., has amended its charter, 
increasing the maximum authorized cap- 
ital stock from 5,000 shares to 200,000 
shares without par value. 
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New Construction and Additions 


*Union Mfg. Co., Frederick, Md., is 
beginning the construction of a 100x100- 
ft., one-story building immediately. 
Full-fashioned machines will be installed 
and the structure has been planned for 
completion by August. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills will in- 
stall 25 additional full-fashioned ma- 
chines, it was decided at the meeting of 
the board of directors of the company 
held April 16. This is in addition to 14 
machines now in process of installation, 
and gives the mill a total of 79. Com- 
pletion of the installation program is 
expected by June 30, 1930. President 
D. P. Carey, will be in direct charge of 
the entire organization. 


Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., Forest 
City, N. C., of which K. S. Tanner is 
president, and T. Max Watson, treas- 
urer, have announced the purchase of 
ten additional 42-gauge Reading full- 
fashioned hosiery machines to be _ in- 
stalled in their Spindale plant. Six new 
machines of this type have just been 
added to their equipment. 


Nu Fashion Hosiery Mills, Murphy, 
N. C., recently organized by G. T. Whit- 
lock, of Hendersonville, and associates, 
will install 120 automatic seamless ma- 
chines for the production of women’s 
rayon hosiery, according to announce- 
ment of Mr. Whitlock. 


Whitehall Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have awarded a general con- 
tract to the George Kessler Contracting 
Co., 1733 North Marvine St., for a three- 
story and basement addition, brick and 
steel, 50x122 ft., to cost about $90,000 
with equipment. C. W. Wister, 1733 
North Marvine St., is the architect. 


*Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn. Construction of the 
large hosiery mill being erected in Nash- 
ville by Walter Fred, formerly connected 
with Davenport Hosiery Mills, will soon 
be finished and ready to receive a large 
number of H.S.L. (Theo. Lieberknecht) 
machines contracted for with Alfred 
Hofmann, Inc. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Boston Knitting Mills, Inc., are now 
located at 217 California St., Newton, 
Mass., where they have three times as 
much space as formerly, and greatly in- 
creased facilities. They were formerly 
located in Somerville, Mass. 


Ellerbe (N. C.) Knitting Mills have 
been adjudged bankrupt by Judge Hayes, 
of the Federal Court at Greensboro, 
N. C., after voluntary petition by the 
officers. Inability to convert assets into 
cash to meet the demands of creditors 
is given as the cause of the failure. The 
case was referred to H. F. Seawell, 
referee in bankruptcy. 


Certified Hosiery, Inc., Clifton, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$400,000, equally divided in preferred and 
common stock, to operate a knitting 
mill in the Allwood section, will be rep- 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





resented by Jacob A. Phillips, Brighton 
Rd., Allwood, Clifton, one of the in- 
corporators. Other incorporators are 
Max Mueller and Leonard J. Jordick. 


Newmanstown (Pa.) Hosiery Co., Inc. 
sold its equipment at a sheriff’s sale 
April 16 to A. C. Klopp and E. Z. Ruth. 
The latter were the principal creditors. 
The machinery included 30 hosiery ma- 
chines and 16 ribbers. 


LaSalle Hosiery Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This is the name of a new 
concern that has received charter of in- 
corporation to engage in the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned silk hosiery. 
The charter was granted upon applica- 
tion made by John Meder. 641 E. 
Wishart St., and others. 


Jordan Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is the name of a new concern that 
has started business at 1220 N. Law- 
rence St., manufacturing hosiery. They 
have an initial equipment of 40 knitting 
machines, 19 ribbers, 4 loopers and 2 
sewing machines. Nathan R. Kline is 
the proprietor of the firm. which is mak- 
ing cotton, wool, worsted and_ silk 
hosiery. 


*Womelsdorf Knit Co., Inc., is located 
at Womelsdorf, not Reading, Pa., and 
has started operations with 52 machines 
and 7 loopers. The concern is capi- 
talized at $20,000 and the officers are 
Leroy Vallentine, president; Charles 
Schaffer, treasurer, and William Dun- 
dore, superintendent. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
have been chartered under State laws 
to take over and expand company of 
same name, with mill at 310 East Water 
St. The incorporators are I. M. and 
L. J. Merske, and George B. Smith. 


SILK 





New Construction and Additions 


*Brewton, Ala. Negotiations for the 
establishment of a silk mill in Brewton 
were concluded recently by the local 
committee and Harry Mandell, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Rieback & Mandell, 
of New York City. The plant will rep- 
resent an investment of approximately 
$200,000, of which $60,000, including the 
value of the building, represents the 
local investment required bv Rieback & 
Mandell. 


*Peerless Silk Textiles Corp., Rock- 
ville, Conn., which started operations 
early in March, now has 64 looms in 
production. In addition, 10 looms were 
received during the past week and 26 
looms are expected soon from the Pater- 
son, N. J., plant, which it is expected 
will be moved entirely before May 1. 


Willimantic (Conn.) Silk, Inc., now 
operating 100 looms, is anticipating the 
arrival of 148 more looms which will be 
put into operation at once. About 150 
additional workers will be employed. 


Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co. has 
acquired the three-story brick mill in 
Lowell, Mass., formerly occupied by the 
Courier-Citizen Co., printers, and plans 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


immediate expansion of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Silk Mills plant which adjoins 
the building just purchased. The ex- 
pansion will provide 100,000 sq.ft. of 
additional floor space. Several hundred 
operatives will be employed as soon as 
renovations are made and machinery 
installed and eventually 500 additional 
persons will have been added to the 
operating force. 


Max Goldstein, Paterson, N. J., will 
open a 180-loom silk mill at Willimantic, 
Conn. A _ production of 50,000 yards 
of silk weekly is planned and 175 people 
will be employed. Installation of equip- 
ment will start at once. 


Van Raalte Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
begun the erection of a new building at 
its local mill, to be used for storage and 
shipping service, reported to cost more 
than $40,000 with equipment. 


Jewett Silk Corp., Lyons, N. Y.. and 
Aebeles, Reynell & Campion, New York 
City bankers and engineers, purchased 
the old Auburn (N. Y.) Woolen Co. 
property at public auction, and will open 
a new silk mill. John H. Jewett, presi- 
dent of the Jewett Silk Corp., and H. T. 
Campion, of the banking interest, are 
in Auburn in connection with the new 
enterprise. The machinery in_ the 
woolen mill has been sold and will be 
removed at once. Alterations will then 
begin, and new machinery for the manu- 
facture of silk will be installed. Opera- 
tion is to take place within six months. 
The sale of the Auburn Woolen Co. to 
the new owners included water power 
rights, etc. The plant contains 200,000 
sq.ft. of floor space. 


Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa., 
have awarded a general contract to 
E. H. Focht & Son, Baer Bldg., Read- 
ing, for a one-story, brick and concrete 
mill unit, 105x120 ft., in the New Hol- 
land district, reported to cost in excess 
of $80,000, with equipment. The William 


Steele & Sons Co., 124 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, is engineer. 

*Greene Silk Co., Inc., Shamokin 
Dam, Pa., whose business address will 


be Danville, Pa., until July 1, is to oper- 
ate a throwing plant and not a broad- 
silk mill. Crepe twists will be produced 
on Atwood machines. J. C. Greene is 
president. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Kaufman Bros., Paterson, N. J., are 
said to have closed negotiations for the 
purchase of the former mill of the 
Fraser Worsted Co., Inc., Child St., 
Warren, R. I., for proposed new mill at 
that place, and will remodel and equip 
it at once. It is planned to remove the 
present mill to the new location. 


LaSalle Silk Mills, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., lately organized with capital of 
$30,000 to operate a local broadsilk mill, 
will be represented by Marion F. Curry, 
746 Bergenline Ave., Union City, one 
of the incorporators. Other incorpora- 
tors include Nicholas Acciardi and 
Joseph Picone. 


Olympic Silk Mills, Inc., Fulton, 
N. Y., have purchased from the Ameri- 
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can Woolen Co. mill No. 4 in that city, 
according to a statement made there on 
April 16. The sale includes six houses 
adjacent to the mill. The deal involves 
$150,000, according to Jacob Markowitz, 
general manager of the silk company, 
who made the announcement that the 
deal had been closed. 


W. H. Eidam & Co., Inc., Shamokin, 
Pa., recently formed with capital of $50,- 
000 to operate a local silk mill, will be 
represented by W. H. Eidam, Shamokin, 
one of the incorporators. Other incor- 
porators include P. B. H. Eidam, Sha- 
mokin, and Albert and Joseph Press, 
both of Paterson, N. J. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery & Dye Works 
plan to erect a modern five-story ware- 
house of standard construction, with 
steel beams and brick walls, 137x63 ft. 
Bids will be received at the office of 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Engineers, Green- 
ville, S. C., May 2 for the contract to 
construct the warehouse and also a con- 
crete reservoir, 55x105 ft., and a small 
extension to the boiler house. 


North Carolina Finishing Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C., will receive bids May 6 for 
an addition to the building and for a 
complete revamping of the present plant. 
It is not planned to materially increase 
the capacity of the concern. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Engineers, Greenville, S. C., have 
prepared plans for the addition and im- 
proved layout. 


Clyde Print Works, care Phillip A. 
Rappaport, Paterson, N. J., closed bids 
April 24 for additions and alterations to 
eight mill buildings at West Warwick, 
R. I., from plans by William R. Walker 
& Son, 49 Weybosset St., Providence, 
Rack 


Fact and Gossip 


Oriental Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J. 
recently formed with a capital of $125,- 
000 to operate a local dye and finishing 
mill, will be represented by George Suro- 
sky, 45 Church St., Paterson, one of the 


incorporators. Other incorporators in- 
clude T. Altschuler and Harry Law- 
rence. 


Philadelphia, Pa. It is reported a mer- 
ger of the first importance will be an- 
nounced here within the next few weeks, 
reports being to the effect that more 


‘than ten large plants will be merged into 


one concern. Among the concerns that 
have been connected with this rumor are 
the Valkone Dye & Finishing Works, 
Inc., J. R. Foster & Sons, Fidelity 
Finishing Works Inc., and Firth & 
Foster Co., all being dyers and finishers. 
Several of these firms stated there was 
nothing to be said at the present time 
but that there may be an announcement 
in the near future. In addition to these 
companies there are reports a prominent 
factor in the local textile trade is in 
charge of plans for the merging of a 
larger number of textile plants in the 
city and vicinity, to include spinners of 
woolen and worsted yarns, manufac- 
turers of cloth and dyers and finishers 
of these materials. 
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Knitters Commend Exhibition 


Showed Progress in Trade, 
Say Hosiery Producers 


ISCUSSION as to the high spots 
and significance of last week’s 
events in Philadelphia held the in- 
terest of hosiery knitters in the New 
York market during the week. The 
Knitting Arts Exhibition and_ the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
uiacturers, held simultaneously in the 
Quaker City, attracted a fair representa- 
tion of the New York hosiery factors. 
These executives returned to their desks 
this week, highly optimistic, and full of 
praise for the Philadelphia showing. 
What were the high lights of the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition? This ques- 
tion was posed to a number of knitters 
this week, and it brought a variety of 
answers. The manufacturers were par- 
ticularly impressed by the display of 
knitting, drying and packing machinery. 
According to representatives of the ma- 
chinery firms, these exhibitors did a 
good business right on the floor of the 
exhibition hall. The new machines for 
“bare leg” hosiery, for half-hose fancy 
tops, and for the double unit anklet-and- 
stocking numbers, excited particular at- 
tention. It is significant that knitters 
crowded about these displays throughout 
the period of the exhibition. There was 
a steady flood of inquiries, and a good 
number of actual sales. 


“Bare Leg” Vogue Grows 


The knitters came back from Phila- 
delphia more inclined than before to 
take the “bare leg”’ hosiery vogue seri- 
ously. Whether this new stimulus will 
intensify competition remains to be seen. 
It was pretty evident, however, that cer- 
tain mills which had looked askance at 
the “bare leg” proposition, and had 
pooh-poohed it as a freak line, were 
becoming convinced of its possibilities 
as a business-getter. The new anklet- 
and-stocking machine also provoked dis- 
cussion in this regard. This machine 
knits a “bare leg” stocking and a fancy 
anklet as one unit. The number gives 
the appearance of a bare leg, clad only 
in an anklet. The demand for anklets 
is still strong, and the new number 
found knitters speculating upon the pos- 
sibilities of developing a real market for 
the anklet-stocking line. 

It was felt by numerous important 
hosiery producers that the number 
might be swift-selling during the sum- 
mer season, but they were rather wary 
of it, due to its novelty aspect. Such 
knitters as were questioned said that the 
“bare leg’ stocking and the anklet- 
stocking both were out-and-out faddist 


propositions. While conceding that the 
sunburn vogue is helping the “bare leg” 
line, they warned = against  over- 
production of these goods. 


Quiet Week in Market 


The week in the New York hosiery 
market was tame. Knitters were digest- 
ing the things they learned at Phila- 
delphia. They had little to say on any 
other topic, and even regarding the ex- 
hibition itself, they didn’t say very 
much. The feeling was that it was too 
soon to measure the full value of the 
showing. The production executives, 
however, were unstinted in their com- 
mendation of the machinery displays. 
These displays were larger and more 
comprehensive than ever, and they 
offered striking testimony to the 
mechanical progress being made in the 
trade. 

Retailers and jobbers bought steadily 
but conservatively of three main lines— 
full-fashioned hosiery, anklets, and 
half-hose. Anklets continued to be a 
high-pressure unit, and many mills were 
behind in production. One important 
firm was asking four weeks’ leeway on 
shipments, and reported that recently 
orders had slowed down, due to the 
inability of the mill to ship promptly. 
There were some hints in the New 
York market that the anklet demand 
was nearing its peak; factors were talk- 
ing of the danger of a slump, and it is 
likely that some of the leading pro- 
ducers will cut down their output, as 
soon as they have caught up with cur- 
rent busitess. 


Outerwear Mills Busy 


Let-up in Orders Aids Them to 
Catch up With Shipments 


Active buying of fancy sweaters and 
bathing suits continued to be reported 
here and there in the outerwear trade, 
during the week, though complaints 
were occasionally heard that the prevail- 
ing cold weather had slackened demand. 
However, business is still far in excess 
of production, and the knitters were not 
worried any by the slight drop in or- 


ders. Certain mills said they were 
catching up with deliveries. Some firms 
which a few weeks ago were asking 


three to four weeks on shipments now 
promise delivery two weeks after re- 
ceipt of orders. There are a fair num- 
ber of mills doing a spot business. 

The call for “sun-suits” for women 
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kept bathing-suit factors busy during 
the week. This demand is growing 
steadily, it was stated, and mills have 
all they can do to keep up with orders. 
Several Worth Street representatives 
said their mills were operating 24 hours 
a day to catch up with the “sun-suit” 
demand. Generally speaking, however, 
the orders now are not so far ahead of 
production, and jobbers and retailers 
have little difficulty in getting early or 
even spot shipments. 


Cold Spell Slows Up 


Underwear Demand 





Lightweight Goods and Futures 
Both Suffer Slackening, Due to 
Unseasonable Weather 


The cold weather prevailing through 
the past two weeks has considerably 
slowed up demand for lightweight 
underwear lines, according to New 
York factors. This business should 
now be moving at a good pace, but in- 
stead it is on a par with pre-season 
ordering, so far as quantity is con- 
cerned. Producers of men’s rayon 
underwear appeared to be getting the 
lion’s share of such business as was 
being written. These factors commented 
that the season was slow, but they said 
they were writing a fair quantity of 
orders for early shipment. 

Cotton athletics fell off in sales, and 
this drop was attributed to the un- 
seasonable weather. The warm spell 
which marked the first week of April 
had encouraged lightweight factors to 
look for a good season, and for a few 
days business did look promising, they 
stated. However, orders have shrunk 
decidedly during the past two weeks, 
and some producers are beginning to 
worry. They say that unless there is 
an early warm spell to clear accumulat- 
ing stocks of summer underwear, they 
face the possibility of over-production 
which in turn would bring on sharp 
price cutting. 

Heavyweight producers also were in 
somewhat of a _ pessimistic mood. 
Futures buying was good up to the end 
of the first week of the month, but has 
since been laggard. Retailers and job- 
bers are hesitant to pledge themselves 
for fall, in view of the backward 
spring weather, knitters said. They 
added that they don’t look for any real 
future business until warm weather has 
helped to push forward the summer 
stocks. 

There was a fair amount of business 
being written in balbriggans, despite the 
cold weather. The $2.75 lines were 
moving steadily, one knitter said. 
Most of these orders are for spot ship- 
ment. 

Viewing the market generally as re- 
gards the weather, it was evident that 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


the present cold spell, if it continues 
very long, may seriously cut into the 
profits of the lightweight underwear 
producers. A late season, no matter 
how active it becomes, seldom catches 
up with the losses incurred at the 
opening, knitters observed. It was 
pointed out that the most profitable sea- 
son invariably is early, even though it 
may be short. 


Mettler Cities Knitters’ 
Twelve Chief Problems 


Dozen Costs Peculiar to Fancy Half- 
Hose Are Often Overlooked, 
He Says 


The most difficult current problems in 
hosiery production, according to John 
Wyckoff Mettler, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, lie in the 
manufacture of seamless fancy half- 
hose and in the generally slack con- 
dition of the infants’ goods business. Mr. 
Mettler discussed this question in his 
address at the recent convention of the 
Association in Philadelphia. 

He stressed the need for knowledge 
of actual production costs and em- 
phasized that costs of production of 
fancies do not parallel costs of produc- 
tion of staples. He said that when 
many knitters convert their output from 
staples to fancies, they make the mis- 
take of figuring their costs of fancies on 
the same basis as staples. 

The twelve outstanding items most 
frequently overlooked which he cited, 
follow : 

(1) The cost of securing authentic 
style information. 

(2) The cost of making experimental 
samples—seldom fully realized. 

(3) The variety of materials used— 
with consequent leftover yarns. 

(4) The extra cost of salesmen’s 
samples—running from ten to twenty 
times as large as for staple lines. 

(5) The extra factory cost for ma- 
chine fixers, (1) due to change of pat- 
tern, (2) due to extra attention for 
operating machinery, to curtail seconds. 

(6) Less of production of profit- 
paying goods of first quality, (1) due 
to pattern changes and (2) due to 
seconds knit in place of firsts. 

(7) general increase in non-produc- 
tive labor for necessary extra super- 
vision and extra inspection. 

(8) Extra capital requirements. 

(9) Extra cost of larger sizes re- 
quired on fancies than on staples. 

(10) Direct loss on seconds sold be- 
low actual cost of production in addition 
to loss of profit due to a larger per- 
centage of seconds being made in place 
of firsts. : 

(11) Loss on leftovers sold as jobs. 

(12) Last, but not least, depreciation 
of fancy knitting machinery over staple 
knitting machinery. 


Knitted Outerwear Convention 
at Niagara Falls, June 27-28 


The National Knitted Outerwear 
Association has begun making plans 
for its annual convention which will be 
held June 27-28 at the Niagara Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. The plans are in 
charge of Ellery B. Gordon, secretaty 
of the association. Mr. Gordon said it 
was too early to discuss the plans in 
detail but he expected the convention 
to include numerous features of par 
ticular interest. An attendance of 200 
manufacturers is looked for, he said. 


Analysis of Cloth 


(Continued from page 42) 





-—i.e., a weave on 32 threads—we fina 
that 








16 : 32r 
—- twill — - —<= =m 
16 30 + 2V3 
32 X 98.384 3148.288 
30 + 2 X 1.732 ~— 33.464 


== 94.08 threads. 
Comparison of Results 


It might now be interesting to compare 
the results obtained by different in- 





vestigators for similar weaves. Thus 
aoe | 
2 3 3 16 
a Threads Threads Threads Threads 
Ashenhurst... 66.6 75.0 80.0 94.2 
Armitage. 67.0 78.0 89.0 220.0 
Law.... . 67.0 78.0 88.0 160.0 
Woodhouse and 
Brand...... 72.02. 79.09 83.16 94.08 


So far as the results indicated in the 
first three columns are concerned, there 
is very little difference between the 
highest and lowest in any column; on 
the other hand, there is an enormous 
difference between the highest and low- 
est in the fourth column, a fact which 
points to the possibility of some of the 
formulas being approximately true 
within certain fixed limits. These 
limits, however, embrace practically all 
the weaves in general use. 

It should be quite evident, however, 
that no square cloth (equal numbers of 
warp and filling threads per inch) could 
be made with 220 threads and 220 picks 
from yarns the diameter of which is 
stated to be 1/100 in. And even with 
160 threads and 160 picks per inch, the 
fabric would not conform to the two- 
layer structure. 

It will be equally evident that the 
values obtained by Ashenhurst’s method 
will approach nearer and nearer to 
those obtained by the writers of these 
articles, as the percentage of intersec- 
tions becomes smaller and smaller. This 
can be seen from the above list, and it 
will also be seen that both sets of values 
ultimately assume a number which is 
practically equal to the reciprocal of the 
diameter of the warp and filling yarns 
used. When this number is exceeded 
either in the warp or in the filling, one 
set begins to ride, or tipple, as it were, 
on the other, and the structure is then 
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no longer equivalent to a_ two-layer 
fabric such as is illustrated in Fig. 6 
(TeExTILE Wortp, April 13, 1929), but 
approaches more and more to the three- 
layer structure, or a structure even with 
more layers than three, as the number 
of threads or of picks becomes greater 
and greater. 

If it were possible for both the 
threads and picks to exceed a number 
which is greater than the reciprocal of 
the diameter of the yarn, and at the 
same time for the fabric to conform to 
a two-layer structure, then each thread 
and each pick would be compressed 
horizontally and compelled to assume a 
shape somewhat similar to A in Fig. 19. 
But it is well known that the high 
tension required during the weaving of 
such dense fabrics tends to compress the 
threads as well as the picks vertically, 
and to cause each to appear more or 
Jle-s as shown at B, Fig. 19, and as illus- 
‘sted in the sectional views of the 
luth in Fig. 22, which will appear in 
ine next installment, and hence cannot 
be consulted now. 


(To be continued) 





Export Sales in Hosiery 
(Continued from page 35) 





ager to call on the jobbers as well as 
the retailers and make sales on a com- 
mission basis. Manufacturers who han- 
dle their own export trade also appoint 
resident salesmen even where they have 
their own travelling salesmen and cer- 
tainly where they do not have much 
traveling done direct from their home 
office. 

A Webb-Pomerene organization is 
also another method for combining ex- 
port sales expense. In this latter case, 
however, it calls for more expenditure 
than that of combination export man- 
agement, as it generally necessitates 
some actual investment of capital. In 
nearly every case it also frequently 
means the pooling of interests with 
competitive lines which does not always 
make it so practicable for the same 
industry. 

American selling methods can be used 
effectively in most foreign countries but 
only when adapted to the special re- 
quirements of that country and the 
specific trade in question. It cannot be 
adopted in its entirety without irritating 
the prospective buyer. In other words 
everything must be flexible and ad- 
justed to local conditions and require- 
ments. 


Analysis of Buyer’s Needs 


In order to make an impression on 
your prospective foreign buyer in the 
hosiery trade and gain his confidence, 
it is of the utmost necessity to be able 
to approach him with definite facts and 
figures. These facts and figures must 
relate to that man’s individual business 
and not exaggerated ideas of what the 
seller would like to have him buy. 
When the export salesman comes in to 
sell a buyer in a foreign country, if he 
can tell him that his hosiery can be 
landed in the buyer’s store to cost at 
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the equivalent of the local currency at 
say $2 a pair, and the buyer knows that 
he can sell that same pair of hosiery at 
the equivalent of $3.50 in local currency 
within a range of competitive prices, half 
the battle on the salesman’s part is won. 


No salesman or export executive 
should therefore approach an export 
customer in a foreign field without first 
having gone into preliminary study of 
the factors regarding tariffs, local and 
foreign competition, local selling meth- 
ods, ocean freights and very often in- 
terior trans-shipment freights also, and 
a host of other details which must be 
boiled down into the single sentence: 
“We can land our goods in your store 
at so much per unit. You can sell them 
at a profit at so much per unit and 
still be within competitive prices.” 


An Example of Studying Markets 


Brazil is at the present time concen- 
trating heavily on hosiery manufactur- 
ing; therefore the duty is high, based 
on weight. In order to overcome this 
difficulty a certain manufacturer de- 
cided to make up as a special number a 
pure silk stocking thoroughly reinforced 
to make it durable. The durability is 
being stressed in sales talk and ad- 
vertising as the stocking costs con- 
siderably more than that of local manu- 
facture. This latter is partly cotton, 
therefore, the sales appeal on the former 
is being based on the point that it is 
pure silk and while it may cost a little 
more as a first expenditure it will last 
approximately twice as long as the 
cheaper article and also has the added 
style of an imported article of American 
manufacture. They are just trying out 
this type of stocking in one city in 
Brazil and have found that it is giving 
them a foothold where they could not 
make an entering wedge before. 

Another manufacturer who formerly 
could make no headway in a specific 
market, after sending salesmen and an 
export executive to visit the country has 
increased his business over 2,000% 
(over two thousand percent) in four 
years, by just such a market analysis. 

Certain types of American hosiery 
dominate the world. 

These are mainly full-fashioned silk 
hosiery (women’s). Other silk hosiery 
is also in the foreground, but cotton 
and rayon, while holding their own ap- 
pear to be somewhat menaced by in- 
creasing tariffs. 


Increasing Tariffs 


The reason for increasing tariffs is 
simple. Certain countries which never 
had customs duties before or had very 
low tariffs, are now introducing definite 
protective measures. England calls it 
“safeguarding home industries”; Aus- 
tralia, “protection of infant industries.” 
Other countries such as the Argentine 
and Brazil which formerly relied wholly 
on manufactured products of imported 
articles are today fostering national 
manufactures in any line which is suit- 
able for beginners in the manufacturing 
industries. Hosiery is one of the articles 
that lend themselves to manufacturing 


without too much effort or expense on 
the part of local manufacturers. 

In the Argentine for instance the 
present tariff makes it essential to im- 
port stockings containing under 40% 
silk if these are to be entered at any 
reasonable duty. Anything above 40% 
approaches the prohibitive. There are 
many American producers making a 
stocking to meet this classification and 
getting a good share of the business. 
Other manufacturers are not inclined to 
do this, as it would not meet with a 
ready sale in this market. One manu- 
facturer in particular thinks it advis- 
able to make such a special number for 
the Argentine. This manufacturer how- 
ever is well equipped to handle all de- 
tails of export marketing. 

It is only possible to select the mar- 
kets for your own particular line by 
knowing what your special problems 
are. It all depends on what scale you 
are going into the export business. If 
you are just going to begin it is best 
to try nearby markets in order to test 
out the product. In the hosiery busi- 
ness today however it is necessary to 
have a fairly well diversified range of 
markets in order to offset conditions 
such as local manufacturing, foreign 
competition from other manufacturing 
countries, the trend toward increasing 
tariffs and unforeseen contingencies 
which will arise at different times in 
all markets. 


American Hosiery Promenades 


American women are literally a liv- 
ing, walking advertisement for hosiery 
in foreign countries. For one thing 
American women are considered syn- 
onymous with smartness, style and 
fashion. The women of other coun- 
tries recognize American hosiery at a 
glance, and wherever American tourists 
are traveling in large numbers will gen- 
erally be found receptive markets for 
articles such as hosiery, to say nothing 
of bathing suits. 

The value of watching tourist routes 
today is one that should not be over- 
looked by the hosiery and other manu- 
facturers in the knit goods trade. 

The beach at Waikiki has been the 
theme of many a romantic song and 
story. It is now discovered as one of 
the prominent world trade routes for 
American bathing suits. The beach at 
Waikiki is not the only one; the fashion- 
able Lido at Venice, Mar del Plata in 
the Argentine; Sydney, Australia, or 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, and every- 
where you can think of where bathers 
meet to indulge in aquatic sports. 

One bathing suit manufacturer who 
is making notable export trade history 
has profited greatly by intensive study 
of the markets of the countries where 
his bathing suits first appeared in the 
guise of tourists at the bathing beaches. 
Today the picture of the Jantzen bath- 
ing girl is known from Buenos Aires 
to Berlin and Capetown to Cairo. 

The bathing suit possibilities in ex- 
port trade have not even been glimpsed. 
The success of this particular manufac- 
turer shows that there is nothing mys- 
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terious in export trade. Neither is it dif- 
ficult nor hazardous; it merely means 
going after the business and getting it, 
using the same intelligence that is ex- 
ercised here in this country to the nth 
degree. 


Credit Situation 


So many manufacturers before start- 
ing an export business or when entering 
it, seem to hesitate unduly in regard to 
the question of export credits. Right 
here let me say that most manufacturers 
in the hosiery line will tell you that 
credit losses are negligible and further- 
more if you should be fearful about it 
you can always insure credits, through 
a well known organization existing for 
this purpose. 

Credit terms are made on a business 
basis and can be easily arranged to con- 
form to general usage. This varies in 
different geographical areas; Latin 
America being dissimilar in its credit 
terms from the Far East, and European 
methods varying according to each 
country; while Australia and other 
self-governing dominions of the British 
Commonwealth have their own credit 
and trading methods. 


Export Advertising 


Advertising locally is assuming in- 
creased importance in every line of 
consumer goods sold in export markets. 
The leading exporting manufacturers of 
hosiery find it profitable to advertise in 
the same ratio that they do here. That 
is, they plan their export appropriation 
on the same basis of percentage of sales 
as they do in domestic advertising. 
One manufacturer uses American ad- 
vertising art, cuts, illustrations, etc., 
while the text is written locally by 
their representative. Another American 
manufacturer finds that he handles his 
advertising best by having it central- 
ized and developed entirely through an 
American export advertising agency in 
New York. Still again other hosiery 
exporters feel that they can be helped 
by advertising through export trade 
journals or giving the local dealer al- 
lowances for export advertising which 
they can handle themselves and last, but 
not least, there are a good many smaller 
manufacturers and combination export 
managers plugging along without any 
advertising appropriation whatever and 
managing to make some good sales at 
that. 


Advantages Summarized 


The advantages of building up an ex- 
port business are really so apparent that 
it almost seems unnecessary to enum- 
erate them. But for the hosiery trade 
I think you can safely count them as 
follows: 

1. Increased production, and evening 
out the production curve. 

2. Lowered price levels in general. 

3. Diversification of markets. 
(Thereby offsetting seasonal lulls and 
domestic depressions ). 

4. Volume orders. 

5. Reduction of overhead. 

6. Increased profits. 
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Good Weapon ~ 


when game could be brought down 
from your front porch 


But the ‘‘easy shots,’’ in sport and business, have long 
since fled. The cumbersome fowling-piece has been 
replaced by long-range, high-velocity rifles. . . Ma- 
chines that once were the finest thing of their kind 
are giving way to equipment that. produces better 
merchandise — faster and cheaper than ever before. 


If it’s big game you’ re after, a blunderbuss won’t do! 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS—READING, PA. 
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A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of ‘‘firsts”” at the lowest possible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Large Print Cloths 
Sales in Goods Mart 


Trade Is Otherwise Featureless, 
With Prices on the Easy Side 
of Range 


Large sales in print cloths featured 
an otherwise colorless market last week. 
There was considerable irregularity, 
however. In some constructions the 
call has been for spot deliveries, while 
on others the majority interest has been 
for contracts. Most of the business just 
placed has been for May-June and taken 
at slight declines. All agree that goods 
prices are low and this was further 
brought out by the fact that many com- 
panies which manufacture a large pro- 
portion of their needs, were the prin- 
cipal buyers. 

Declines in raw cotton exerted a bear- 
ish influence and many now feel that the 
early season unfavorable growing in- 
fluences have been overcome. It is now 
considered that with a spell of favorable 
weather it is possible for the crop to go 
ahead of normal. 

The weather will prove to be a big 
factor from now on in the sales of wash 
goods. The last few weeks were unfa- 
vorable in this respect and checked 
somewhat the growing interest in these 
fabrics. 

Print Cloths: The print cloth busi- 
ness according to some estimates was 
in the neighborhood of 18 million yards 
last week and proved to be larger than 
many had supposed it would be. -De- 
liveries were principally for May-June, 
at slightly lower prices than had been 
current. The largest selling item was 
the 64x60s for spot and nearby. After 
the first of the buying, bids were de- 
clined when they called for delivery 
prior to June. 

Sheetings: Certain factors reported a 
few large sales of sheetings, but no 
general activity in the market. Trade 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Apr. 24 Apr. 17 Apr. 25 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 20. 25¢ 20. 45c 21. 30¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 5ic 5i-5he 54-6¢ 
38}-in.,64x60, 5.35 73-7ic =74-7ke 7}-7}c 
39 -in.,68x72, 4.75  8§-8}c 84-84c Bie 
39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 91-940 94-93e 94-96 
39 -in.,80x80, 4.00 10%-10}c 10}-10%0 Ile 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in.,56x60, 4.00 84-840 84-B4c 84-9 
36 -in.,48x48,3.00  104c 1030 10}-104c 
37 -in.,48x48, 4.00 8}-84c 84-84 8c 
Pajama Checks 
364-in.,72x80.4.70 84-8 c  84-8fc Ske 
36}-in.,64x60,5.75 7§-7ic 7}-74c 7ie 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. Ile Ile Ile 
Denims, 2.20 ..... \7e 17e 18c 
Tickings, 80z..... 22-234¢ 22-23%c 21-22}c 
Standard prints... Ste Ibe 9c 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... Il}e ll}e 10kec 


FABRICS 








was slow and prices practically un- 
changed, although on the easy side. 

Wide Goods: A fair amount of small 
sized and scattering orders made a fair 
showing in the aggregate. 

Colored Goods: Colored goods were 
generally dull, with another week in 
which a large proportion of sales were 
for export. As mentioned, the unsea- 
sonable weather has retarded wash 
goods sales to some extent but this is 
regarded as temporary. Gingham inter- 
est continues, with some cutters-up find- 
ing business scattered. Some sections 
are buying readily while others will 
have nothing to do with gingham gar- 
ments. There was limited business on 
sheets and pillow cases, but also reports 
that stocks are low. Mills are still run- 
ning on curtailed schedules and _pro- 
ducers remain confident. Blanket and 
towel manufacturers had a fair, steady 
trade although admitting that there 
could be much improvement in volume. 


Good Duplicating in 
Medium Worsteds 


Spot Men’s Wear Demand Expected 
to Benefit by Change of Weather 
Toward Warmer 


The formal announcement that the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers together with 
the National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Spinners, had decided to 
join the Wool Institute, was made re- 
cently, as reported in these columns last 
week. This was not altogether unex- 
pected as the trade had figured for some 
months that such a development was 
only a matter of time. Until the formal 
statement, however, the whole matter 
was unofficial and merely a subject of 
individually expressed opinion. The 
vital functions of the association will be 
carried forward by the Wool Institute. 

The wool goods market was quiet to 
all appearances. Yet after hearing re- 
ports from one house after another, the 
writer felt that more business was be- 
ing transacted than appeared on the 
surface. As always, it is an individual 
affair. Some houses, particularly those 
making the medium grade worsteds, re- 
ported a satisfactory amount of dupli- 
cating. This branch of the market still 
retains its commanding lead over all the 
rest. 

There was also a continuance of good 
business from tailors-to-the-trade. Sev- 
eral large orders were placed, although 
on fewer styles, carrying forward the 
move started several seasons ago to re- 
duce the number of styles in their books. 
The growth of tailor-to-the-trade busi- 
ness is considered an indication of the 
general attitude of dealing as directly as 
possible with the consumer. This type 
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of merchant is simply getting his por- 
tion of direction-to-the-consumer trade. 

Spot business had a boom a month 
ago due to especially favorable weather 
but of late the weather has had a change 
about, with spot sales suffering pro- 
portionately. A renewal of spring-like 
conditions is expected to benefit spot 
demand considerably. 


Mills Push Plans 
For Fall Openings 


Leading Houses Expected to 
Show New Lines Early 
In May 


Plans for the fall openings occupied 
the attention of the leading broadsilk 
houses during the week. Several of 
the more important showings will be 
staged early in May, and weavers are 
maintaining their usual secrecy regard- 
ing numbers to be introduced. Mean- 
while, piece goods buyers and cutters 
are placing some hesitant business in 
summer lines. The warm weather num- 
bers are not moving as well as they 
should, considering that April is near- 
ing an end, mill executives commented, 
and they are eagerly awaiting a rise 
in the temperature to spur the demand. 

Cheney Bros. will open their fall line 
of silks with a special showing in their 
New York offices at 3:30 p.m. on May 
2. Two distinct groups, for formal and 
informal wear will be stressed. 

Spring goods was practically all 
cleared last week, thanks to numerous 
price offerings. Here and there, mills 
reported a fair business on spring re- 
peats, but for the most part, this bust- 
ness has turned the corner. Although 
summer demand is so slow as to make 
forecasting difficult, there are increas- 
ing indications of the importance ot 
floral chiffons, and suntan ranges. 

The call for sheer velvets continued, 
and the demand was mostly for prints 
though several leading producers were 
trying to popularize plain velvets in 
higher-end numbers. It was argued 
that the great popularity of printed 
silks in lower-end goods tended to de- 
crease the style importance of printed 
velvets. 

Voiles: Fair buying, all small orders. 

Chiffons: Large florals continue im- 
portant. 

Silks Situation at a Glance: Pro- 
pUCTION: Emphasis on promising sum- 
mer chiffons and voiles. 

Stocks—Fair supplies of summer 
numbers on hand. 

SENTIMENT—Summer season some- 
what set back by cool weather. Warm 
spell awaited to spur buying. Keen 
interest in coming fall openings. 
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An 
Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable Foot 
Power Sewing Ma- 
chine has earned 

itself a reputation for 

economy in hundreds of 
mills. Gear driven, it is 
easy to operate and cap- 
able of attaining a high 
rate of speed. It is used 
in various parts of the 
mill, princi- 
pally in the 
dyehouse, 
bdbleachery 
and print 
room for sew- 
ing Woolen, 
Cotton, Bur- 




































Power Rotary 
Sewing 


Machine 


TILLINGHAST lap and other fabrics of 
SUPPLY €& all weights, wet or dry. 
MACHINE CO. “wing Head operates 


without arm or con 
76 Lafayette St. nection. Write for de- 
SALEM. MASS. tails. 





No Changes Required 
For LOPER Clients 


LOPER Textile Cost Systems Comply 
with the Basic Recommendations of the 
Cotton Institute! 


HINK of the satisfaction this means to 

the two hundred mills served by us dur- 
ing the past 16 years. An appreciable saving 
of their valuable time and actual money by not 
needing to change over, as well as the assur- 
ance that they have been right all along! 


ORE than 20% of all the Cotton Tex- 
1 tile Spindles in the United States are 
operated by Clients using our Cost Methods. 
Are you included? 
T costs you nothing but a request to bring 
you a full exposition of the cost system so 
widely adopted throughout the industry. 


Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in 
Textile Cost Methods” 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 16 Years 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.,, Inc. | 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue | 
NEW YORK 


R. 8S. DICKSON & CO. 


515 Wilder Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


40 Exchange Place 
New York, N. Y. 


Textile Mergers and Consolidations 
Financed 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold Outright 


or on Commission. 





We Know Virginia 


™ engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 

















Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Investment Interest Lacking 


Listed Shares 


Are 


Least Active— 


General Advances at Today's Auctions 


Boston, April 24. 

UCH has been heard recently of 

increased investment interest in 
textile securities, of a change for the 
better in the attitude of bankers toward 
textile securities and textile paper, and 
some heralded the recent successful sale 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co. collateral 
as marking a definite turn in the market 
for textile stocks, but during the last 
week or ten days there has been little 
evidence on the exchanges or among 
local brokers and bankers specializing 
in textile shares of such a tendency. 
It is true that at today’s auction sales 
there was fairly active bidding for the 
comparatively small list of textile stocks 
offered, and that more or less  sub- 
stantial advances were scored on most 
of these offerings, but on the local ex- 
change all of the listed textile stocks 
excepting Bigelow-Hartford common 
were in small demand during the week 
and scored declines, while on the New 
York exchange but very few textile 
stocks participated in the continued ac- 
tivity and advancing prices. 

Probably the cause of lack of sub- 
stantial interest in textile stocks is due 
to the bull movement in other classes 
of listed securities, and the greater op- 
portunity in the latter for quick profits 
or quick losses. As textile business is 
now in a between-season position and 
little new information can be expected 
regarding earnings for two or three 
months, it seems quite probable that the 
development of active investment in- 
terest in the majority of textile shares 
must wait until the present boom on 
the exchanges collapses temporarily and 
it is possible to interest investors in 
stocks to be bought and held for a long 
pull. 

The advance in Pacific that followed 
the purchase at the auctions two weeks 
ago of 40,000 shares of this stock at 
414 by Lee, Higginson & Co., has been 
followed by narrow trading and a de- 
cline on Monday to 334, since when 
there have been a few sales at 34 and 
the stock appears to be temporarily 
pegged at that price; this is a net de- 
cline for the week of 34 points. Amos- 
keag has been dull and shows a net 
decline for the week at 174 of 24 points. 
American Woolen common has sold 
within a range of 19$ to 174, the latter 
being today’s closing price and a decline 
of 22 points for the week; the preferred 
in the meantime has sold within a range 
of 45% to 434 and at today’s of 444 is 
off 12 points for the week. Bigelow- 
Hartford common has been in fairly ac- 


tive demand within a range of 105 to 
1064, and at today’s closing of 106 
shows an advance for the week of } 
points. 

Reference to the list of today’s auc- 
tion sales shows substantial advances in 
Farr Alpaca, Pepperell, Plymouth Cord- 
age and Nashua common, and no de- 
clines of moment in any important stock. 
Other stocks scoring advances of 1 point 
or more at today’s auctions were Naum- 
keag, Arlington, Ludlow Associates and 
Boston Woven Hose common. 


Can Sell Great Falls 


The bill of complaint asking for an 
injunction against sale of property of 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., to the Dwight Mfg. Co., Chi- 
copee, Mass., which was appealed to 
the Supreme Court to settle on points 
of law, has been withdrawn and this 
leaves the company free to complete 
the sale. The contracts entered into 
involve the transfer to the Dwight Co. 
of the entire property for $1,825,000 
to be paid for in stock at $25 par, 
the purchaser selling the water power 
to the Public Service Co. of New 
Hampshire, and Minot, Hooper & Co., 
dry goods commission merchants, New 
York City, accepting 36,000 shares of 
Dwight stock to discharge an indebted- 
ness of $3,000,000. With these trans- 
actions completed about 3,500 shares of 
Dwight stock will be left to distribute 
pro rata among former Great Falls 
stockholders. 


Kayser Stock Dividend 


Julius Kayser Co., knit goods, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is to declare a stock dividend 
of 50% payable July 1 to stock of 
record June 10. This dividend will be 
payable in voting trust certificates, 
similar in character to those now out- 
standing and listed on the New York 
stock exchange. It is reported to be 
the intention of the directors to put the 
increased stock on a $4 annual dividend 
basis, which compared with a $5 basis 
on the present stock outstanding. 


Canadian Celanese Finances 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, whose chemical and _ fabric 
plants were completed during the sum- 
mer of 1928, made public its first finan- 
cial statement at its annual meeting in 
Montreal, April 19, and showed a net 
operating profit for the fiscal year ended 
December 31 last of $13,257. Interest 
earned on capital funds amounted to 
$167,152, making a total addition of 
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$180,409 to the deferred credits and 
bringing the latter up to $512,119. Al- 


though working capital reflects the ex- 
penditure of additional funds on capital 
account during the year, the balance 
sheet indicates a strong financial posi- 
tion. Current assets were $3,916,287 
and current liabilities $102,671, indicat- 
ing a net working capital of $3,813,616. 
Cash alone aggregated $546,212. The 
company has a bonded indebtedness of 
$2,422,536, and its capital structure in- 
cludes a preferred stock issue of $9,000,- 
000 and 300,000 no par shares of which 
250,409 are outstanding. The company 
has more than doubled its fabric plant 
during the year and a further increase 
is planned. 


Real Silk Profits Increase 


For the three month period ending 
March 31, 1929, the operations of the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills and subsidiaries 
resulted in a net profit of $418,768. 
This is after depreciation but before 
deduction for federal taxes. For the 
corresponding period in 1928 the com- 
pany suffered a loss of $345,627. In 
announcing the earnings Porter M. 
Farrell, president of Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills said: “This profit of $418,768 is 
the largest profit ever earned by the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills for a corres- 
ponding period in any year during the 
history of the company. The largest 
previous period was in 1925 when the 
earnings were $275,528 and for the 
fiscal year they were $2,058,259. As 
we are now deriving the benefit of many 
economies that have become effective 
since the first of this year, and with the 
seasonal increase in sales volume, we 
have every reason to expect the earn- 
ings for the quarter ending June 30 to 
show a very substantial increase over 
the corresponding quarter last year.” 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
2: Pomme. oc ..c06 ss 100 102 +3 
1 Ipswich, pfd......... 100 46} —2} 
37. Farr Alpaca...... 100 1073-1083 +7} 
18 Ludlow..... ; 100 1814-181 +1 
5 New Bedford Cordage 100 112 Siete 
184 Connecticut Mills, 
CONE. Tics. «5s 100 22}3c. lot on 
5 Whitman... . 100 184 + 3} 
45 Boston Woven Hose, 
GS i. 5. 6 6:t ens 100 96-964 +1 
290 Nashua,com........ 100 45 + 23 
30 Nashua, pfd......... 100 864 — 3 
32 Naumkeag....... 100 130 +13 
4 Arlington.. .. 100 35 +13 
100 Tremont & Suffolk... 100 4 + # 
25 Plymouth Cordage... 100 76} +3} 
30 National Fabric & 
i CRS i's 50s 100 1] —1} 
808 Total 


Southern Mill Stocks Pass 
Quiet Week 


CuartoTte, N. C., April 20.—The 
general market of southern cotton mill 
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stocks remained quiet and _ inactive 
throughout the week ending today. 

The average in bid price of 25 most 
active common stocks as compiled by 
R. S. Dickson & Co. closed at 97.48 as 
compared with the close of 97.52 for 
the previous week. 

The higher grade issues of preferred 
stocks continued in demand, a number 
of them at substantial premiums, how- 
ever, only limited amounts were offered 
at present market quotations. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘* Public Sale" are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 

eR SINE ss ows ewe 67} 65 69 
Am. —— er 17 ah ay 
Amoske@ag.....cecccsccces ee oe 
Androscoggin.........-.-- 703 60 70 
DE ons gssa eons ous 35 34 35 
es cho cue bibs ebm 147 145 149 
Pettetics Oot hep hakanes = 120 130 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ ~ ais 
ences ccians 3s) (i873 
ER 5s ode boop 3 0b es 6S 70 81 Sas 
RI BEE. sn ss0 cccesene 99 101 103 
ER, wis oe we ee so: 1084 105 108 
EO Seer 54 2 6 
Hamilton Woolen......... 513 53 55 
ae 22 18 21 
Ipswich, pid. .......-ccee 464 46 52 
Ipewich, com........--.-- 55c 2 i 
OD C. sceceneaes sews 67} 67 69 
ee eee 181 180 182 
Merrimack, com........... 1703 173 180 
PEON QOUB. unos cceccass 45 4] 45 
eS arr 864 85 89 
Naumkeag Sa cae eae es i. 128 131 
PR ER os dcn ewe em c. a3 sie 
— Seer Satis wei Doe 4 31 35 
Peco cutekoounssuweee pee eee 
eee cp ea eee 102 99 101 
Plymouth Cordage. .. = 764 73 76 
BE ning scekip die’ Nabe 14 12 14 





Phi Psi Charlotte Meeting 


(Continued from page 38) 





southern representative, Philadelphia 
Felt Company, Frankford, Pa.; R. I. 
Dalton, Southern representative of 
Whitin Machine Works, Charlotte; F. 
Gordon Cobb, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C.; H. F. Wingate, presi- 
dent of Phi Psi alumni chapter, New 
VY ork City; Joseph C,. Cobb, secretary- 
treasurer of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, Charlotte, and J. Alden Miller, 
Ir.. textile executive, Taylorsville, N. C. 
' Honorary membership was conferred 
upon Robert W Philip, editor of 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga., in an initiation 
ceremony during the executive session 
Saturday morning. Other candidates 
who were scheduled to receive honorary 
degrees at this time, but who were un- 
avoidably absent are, Governor O. Max 
Gardner, Alex R. Howard, president and 
treasurer, Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, 


N. C., Will D. Briggs, president and 
treasurer, Caraleigh Mills, Releigh, 
N. C., and G. G. Allen, general superin- 


tendent, Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, 


N. C. These four will receive their 

degrees at the North Carolina States 

College Chapter at a later date. 
Memorial exercises were held Sun- 


day morning, 
Eddy, Jr., 
Phi Psi 


lotte last 


\pril 21, for Henry W. 
one of the founders of the 
fraternity, who died in Char- 
November. 
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Open House at Lowell 


Large Attendance at Textile 
Institute Exhibition 


The first general open house of the 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute was 
held on Friday, April 12. In spite of 
the most disagreeable weather, a con- 
tinuous line of visitors passed through 
the departments. Although no accurate 
records of attendance were kept, esti- 
mates set the number of visitors at 
from 500 to 600. 


The buildings had been posted with 
arrow indicators to guide visitors, mak- 
ing it possible for them.to proceed at 
their own desire from one department 
to another. In each department stu- 
dents were at work on machinery or 
other types of class work and staff 
members explained details to any who 
cared to consider them. 


In order of the routing sequence, the 
visitors saw the physics demonstration 
class room and laboratory, the electrical 
instrument laboratory, the mill engi- 
neering and machine drawing rooms. 
The knitting laboratory was in opera- 
tion showing hosiery machines. The 
design department demonstrated the 
methods of preparing designs and analiz- 
ing fabrics, and an interesting display 
of drawings, charcoal and color designs 
done by the free-hand drawing class. 
The visitors then went into the warping 
and weaving rooms to see the material- 
ization of the theory. A wide range of 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon 
fabrics were being woven on the looms, 
showing everything from single color 
plain weaves to fancy colored jacquard 
designs. 

The department of cotton yarns 
showed the successive steps of yarn 
manufacture in operation, concluding 
with a display of some of the less known 
but interesting uses of cotton and va- 
rieties.of commercial cottons. 

In the electrical and steam labora- 
tories, the engineering department illus- 
trated various. electrical phenomena 
and the generation and distribution of 
power on various pieces of apparatus 
which were actually supplying the 
power for operating other departments. 
The machine shop showed the operation 
of lathes and a planer. 

The department of woolen and 
worsted yarns showed an_ unusually 
complete series of wool samples from 
all over the world, together with various 
“sorts” of the common commercial 
wools. Machines in operation in this 
department were the Noble comb and 
the machinery showing the steps in 
the manufacture of a French mule spun 
worsted yarn, including the French 
combing. 

The chemistry department students 
were working with their sample dyeing 
problems in the dye laboratory and a 
collection of representative report cards 
for cotton, wool, silk and rayon were 
on exhibition. In the commercial dye- 
ing laboratory, the following processes 
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were in operation; Franklin, Vacuum, 
Hussong and piece dyeing. 


Rayon Manufacturing Shown 


A rayon manufacturing unit was also 
running, showing the actual manufac- 
ture of viscose rayon yarns. In the 
experimental room of the chemistry de- 
partment, the Laundermeter and Fade- 
ometer were in operation, showing the 
methods of testing dyed fabrics for fast- 
ness to light and washing. Extractions 
were made to show grease content of 
samples. 

The finishing department had dis- 
played a variety of finished samples. 

President Charles H. Eames feels so 
gratified with the interest shown by the 
large number of visitors that he expects 
to repeat the open house another year, 
possibly making it an annual affair, 
affording a special opportunity to mill 
men, prospective students and any other 
interested persons to see all the school 
departments and samples of the stu- 
dent’s work. 





British Institute Meets 


Col. B. P. Dobson, Elected President, 


Looks for Revival 


MANCHESTER, EncG.—The annual 
meeting of the British Textile Institute 
was held in Bradford on April 11, when 
Lieut. Col. B. P. Dobson a director 
of Dodson & Barlow, Ltd., textile ma- 
chinists, Bolton, was elected president. 
In his address he urged British manu- 
facturers to keep their eyes on China 
so that the moment a united Government 
was firmly established, they could make 
China once more one of the jewels in 
the crown of the British textile industry. 

“IT am perfectly certain,” said Colonel 
Dobson, “that a boom in trade will 
occur in the near future, but it is up 
to us to do what we can to help it. We 
have got to investigate the state of 
our finances and cut down wherever 
possible our cost of production in order 
co meet Continental competition, but 
without sacrificing the quality of our 
goods.” 

He did not suffer from the “Russian 
inferiority complex” but he advised the 
exercise of extreme caution in dealing 
with Russia. So far as he knew, Rus- 
sian traders had never failed to “pay on 


the nail,” but the transactions of an 
individual firm were vastly different 
from the risk involved in accepting 


£150,000,000 of trade the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had to offer. If orders to this 
enormous amount “were placed in Great 
Britain on long credit, there would be 
a great temptation to Russia to strike 
a blow at capitalism by repudiating her 
debts. 

“All the machines used in the tex- 
tile industries are out of date,” said 
H. T. Tizard, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, addressing the Institute. ‘All 
industries, especially the textile industry, 
should be prepared to contemplate the 
scrapping of any machinery which has 
been in use for a long time.” 
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Carded Spinners Lose Ground 





Absence of Merchandising 
Policy Is Having Effect 


PHILADELPHIA. 

PINNERS are in a less favorable 

position than a month ago and have 
been losing more ground since the 
decline in the cotton market, the drop 
in yarns being more rapid than in the 
raw material. In addition to this 
unfavorable angle spinners are shipping 
on old contracts at an active rate, many 
of them coming to the end of the large 
business they had on their books two 
and three months ago for delivery dur- 
ing March and April. There is now 
little business of large size to compen- 
sate them for these shipments. 

Spinners are running at an active 
rate, many of them both day and night. 
As a result statistics show that sales 
took only about 80% of their production 
during recent weeks. There are indica- 
tions that weakness in yarns aside from 
that coming from the raw material, has 
been due to excess production. Spin- 
ners in a large number for instance, 
need business for immediate shipments 
to follow present contracts and in addi- 
tion find stocks accumulating on which 
they are taking lower prices. 


As a result of these causes we find 
yarn prices softer than cotton and this 
has been accelerated by short-selling on 
the part of a large number of dealers 
here. Sales of fair size were reported 
two weeks ago where manufacturers 
bought 20s-2 warps at 354c. when the 
market for this count was at least one 
cent higher. 

Houses taking such business are able 
to place orders with spinners at that 
price while houses that neglected to sell 
find that if they now want business they 
must quote 35c. or lower, many stating 
they are unable to move large amounts 
at 35c. this week. 

A year ago spinners started a co- 
operative curtailment program and this 
materially improved their position. 
There are many in the selling markets 
who feel that a similar movement should 
be started at the present time. Spin- 
ners’ margins are at an exceptionally 
low basis at the present time, being 
worse than at any time this year and as 
one spinner points out there has been 
no time so far this year when they have 
been able to merchandise 30s-2 warps at 





the price they have to pay for cotton 
plus their spinning charges. 

One of the largest spinners of that 
count stated during the week that he 
had taken business recently at 40c. for 
30s-2 and every pound he booked will 
net him a loss of two cents a pound. 
Spinners’ margins on that count have 
been less favorable than in 20s-2 
demand for it has been small and stocks 
have been large. The active business 
of last quarter of last year that ran over 
into the new year with many, is coming 
to an end, deliveries now being near 
completion on these contracts. 


as 


Orders Running Out 


Many spinners have actually com- 
pleted such orders and are now in the 
market quoting low prices to stimulate 
business which will permit them to con- 
tinue their former operating schedules. 
It is felt in this market that from the 
spinners’ standpoint this policy is not 
the correct one to follow and in the 
long run they would improve their posi- 
tion more rapidly if they were to cur- 
tail until demand again expands. It is 
doubtful whether a majority of spinners 
will consent to such a program at this 
time. 

While several houses report a fair 
volume of business for the last week 
others, and, these are in the majority 
state they find only spotty interest; a 
fair size sales being made to one trade 
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while the average manufacturer in that 
line will not buy at any price. Plush 
manufacturers are improving but there 
is only business of importance with one 
out of five of them at present, the larger 
concerns buying in quantities up to 
150,000 Ib., while the smaller have 
shown no interest this week. 

Notwithstanding the lack of sales 
during recent weeks business is not 
quiet as seen from total sales when 
added at the end of the month. Dealers 
agree that trading since the first of the 
year has been unsatisfactory from the 
price standpoint but when other details 
are considered sales since the first of the 
year have been good. There has been 
a good volume for the first quarter, col- 
lections have been good, deliveries have 
been taken as specified and other fac- 
tors have been favorable, the only un- 
favorable one being (and this is the most 
important) that spinners and dealers 
have not been able to merchandise these 
yarns at fair prices. 

From a price standpoint the situation 
has become worse during the last week 
with price-cutting more prevalent, and 
it is possible to buy 20s-2 warps at 35c., 
and less in isolated instances, while 
manufacturers do not find it necessary 
to pay more than 39c. for 30s-2 warps. 
Plush warps are quoted on the basis 
of 364c. to 37c. for 20s-2 and 4lc. to 
414c. for 30s-2 warps. 


April Less Active Month 


There is little interest in knitting 
yarns; sales have been made on the 
basis of 294c. for 10s average grade 
carded although spinners usually are 
holding for 30c. basis as a minimum. 
Knitting yarns are more sensitive to 
drops in the cotton market than weav- 
ing counts, spinners of the latter being 
in better position in respect to volume 
of business in hand than their knitting 
yarn competitors. 

April will be a fair month with one- 
third of the houses here while the other 
two-thirds state it has been poor. A 
majority state billings for the first 
quarter of this year will be good and 
larger than a year ago, although one of 
the largest yarn concerns in the coun- 
try states this quarter has been less 
active than a similar period last year. 

As a contrast to softness in the carded 
section there is continued firmness in 
combed and, long staple yarns generally, 
their being no reduction in combed 
counts since the decline has been under- 
way in middling cotton. Indications 
are long staple cotton will hold combed 
and mercerized qualities steady for the 
next months at least. 


Cotton Spindle Activity 
in March 


WasHIncTON, D. C., April 20, 1929. 
—The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that according to preliminary 
Census figures 35,305,908 cotton spin- 
ning spindles were in place in the 


United States on March 31, 1929, of 
which 31,103,998 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared with 
31,007,936 for February, 30,757,552 for 
January, 30,622,172 for December, 30,- 
596,840 for November, 30,315,086 for 
October, and 31,432,840 for March, 1928. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, the 
number of active spindle-hours and the 
average spindle-hours per spindle in 
place, by states, are shown in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Spinning Active Spindle 
Spindles Hours for March 
(In Thousands) Average 
In Active per 
Place During Spindle 

State Mar. 31 March Total in Place 
United States. 35,305 31,103 8,909,996,339 252 
Cotton Grow- 

ET 18,736 18,097 6,002,710,804 320 
New England. 15,072 11,701 2,647,818,551 176 
All Other..... 1,496 1,304 259,466,984 173 
Psa 5 an ata 1,748 1,685 517,828,373 296 
See 1,123 1,056 235,045,181 209 
_ eee 3,091 2,974 951,404,203 308 
ED ead c <a 1,060 842 193,941,560 183 
a 9,053 6,714 1,494,746,611 165 
eee 177 147 53,864,930 304 
Bs a owas 1,413 1,038 243,535,025 172 
N. J 378 368 59,515,897 157 
ON sds co 5is's 739 621 129,732,220 175 
NOs. “GATT 5,955 US6ZS7b633 316 
Beks.csccse aee U982 456665: S58 197 
§.C.....:... 5,552 5,501 2,003,790,119 361 
Tenn sara 602 581 199,371,314 331 
TM cn eS asa 281 248 70,409,452 250 
i «2 709 679 145,728,170 206 
All Other.... 858 756 §194,096,113 226 


Cotton Yarns 
Chattanooga 


Quiet at 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—An advance 
in the price of thrown silk was the chief 
development of the local yarn market 
during the week ending on April 20, 
according to local brokers. There was 
some activity in thrown silk, but cotton 
and rayon yarns were both in little 
demand. 

Quietness was undoubtedly due to a 
large extent to the absence from the city 
of many of the leading textile men who 
were attending the Philadelphia show. 
The advance on silk amounts to about 
10c. The new price on thrown double 
extra was $5.90. 

Rayon continued at the old figure of 
$1.30 for 150 denier skeins and $1.35 
for the cones. 

In carded cotton yarn on cones 10s 
were quoted at 33 to 34c. and 20s at 
354 to 364c. 

Sixties two-ply mercerized were 
offered at 87c. with 80s-2 at $1.12 and 
20s-2 at 65c. Ejighteens in combed sin- 
gles were offered at 42 to 43c. and 70s 
at 77 to 79c. 


Egyptian Cotton Spinning Short 
Time Extended 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—It was reported 
on the Manchester Royal Exchange on 
April 5 that the Bolton Master Cotton 
Spinners Association had decided to 
recommend the members to continue 
organized curtailment of production for 
a further period of four weeks. 

In the middle of February it was 
decided by ballot to restrict output by 
33% for eight weeks. This period was 
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about to end and owing to the action 
taken not having had the desired effect 
and relieved the trade depression it was 
resolved to continue the short time for 
another month. This curtailment affects 
about 50,000 operatives in Bolton and 
district. 


Little Carded Yarn Activity 


Combed Spinners Have Business 
Running Into Summer 


New YorKk—Cotton yarns have ex- 
perienced no stimulus with the easing 
of raw cotton and the lowering in prices. 
Prices have not changed materially in 
some offices, as it is stated spinners 
are giving out the same quotations as 
heretofore, but trading is in the lower 
ranges. Buyers, however, still maintain 
the attitude that they would rather pay 
more for yarns and buy when necessary 
than to place any advance contracting at 
this time. While dealers and spinners 
feel that cotton is likely to take an 
upward turn, consumers of yarns look 
for it to go lower, and there we are. 

Combed spinners are much more fav- 
orably situated and makers of well- 
known, high grade yarns have enough 
business in hand to keep them busy until 
mid-summer. After a busy period in 
early March, there was a let-down, but 
the last two weeks have seen much 
business placed. 

Mercerizers have been active placing 
filling-in orders to round out those 
placed last month. It was stated that 
consumers have now accepted the higher 
prices named and while they would 
like to trade, find it very difficult to 
obtain concessions. Spinners claim 
they are securing good orders at asking 
prices with little trouble. 

Strikes in Gastonia, while not di- 
rectly affecting spinning mills are ad- 
mitted to be a source of unrest. Spin- 
ners do not feel that there is any danger 
of the movement spreading to their 
plants, but they have noticed that some 
customers have been asking for antici- 
pation of deliveries, evidently figuring 
that yarn in stock is better than yarn in 
Gastonia. 


An Indefinite Market 





Cheaper Cotton and Yarn Price 
Irregularities Are Disquieting 


Boston.—The cotton yarn market in 
all distributing centers and in practically 
all counts and varieties of yarns appears 
to have attained temporarily an indefi- 
nite status, with the majority of users 
confining purchases to a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and with the majority of spinners 
so well covered with contracts as to be 
unwilling to make further price conces- 
sions to stimulate business. Unless it is 
demonstrated later on that users are not 
as well covered with yarns during the 
balance of the cotton season as their 
unfilled goods orders would warrant, 
then it is possible that trading will con- 
tinue on a hand-to-mouth basis until late 
in the Summer. This forecast is made 
with full knowledge that there may be a 
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marked advance or decline in May or 
July futures before those months go out. 
Such speculative fluctuations, however, 
unless fully reflected in new crop months 
would be unlikely to have any marked 
influence upon yarn or cloth values. 

The most disquieting feature of the 
current market is the wide disparity that 
exists in prices of different spinners on 
the same count and quality of carded 
weaving and knitting yarns, particularly 
for July and later delivery. For May 
and June delivery prices are more stable 
with very little quotable change, but for 
July and later delivery demand is so 
small and most spinners are so differ- 
ently situated as to cotton supplies and 
as to the future trend of cotton prices 
that a wide variation in asking prices is 
easily made possible. For instance, on 
30s-2 carded warps of a quality that can 
seldom be bought for prompt delivery 
at less than 42c., quotations made within 
the last two days for July-August de- 
livery range from 394 to 43c. 

Price variations on coarser counts are 
not quite so wide, but it is fair to as- 
sume that if there is to be any marked 
decrease in volume of demand or decline 
in cotton futures prices during the next 
few weeks the price trend may be ex- 
pected to be toward the low edge of 
these quotations, and toward the higher 
level if the opposite is to be true of 
demand and cotton prices. Such being 
the indefinite outlook there is only one 
safe policy for spinners to pursue if 
they hope to offset the effect of declin- 
ing or widely fluctuating cotton prices, 
and that is to restrict production closely 
to an order basis. 


Why One Comber Failed 
(Continued from page 49) 





the wires away, which means that the 
roller is likely to have a short life. 
Card wire is costly, and by too much 
grinding little good is gained, while 
costs are greatly increased. Further- 
more, the wire dust from excessive 
grinding gets into the wool and sullies 
it. Another objection to heavy grinding 
is that it shortens the wire above the 
knee, and reduces its resiliency, making 
carding difficult without breaking fibers. 

One other feature of the processes 
called for criticism; and this, though of 
minor importance compared with the 
foregoing, it will be well to mention. 
The backwashers in use were the newest 
type—that, fitted with traveling brattices 
in the sliver drying portion—instead 
of with cylinders. In cylindrical dry- 
ing machines, the slivers are kept tightly 
stretched during their passage through; 
but in the brattice machine they are 
slack, and the fibers crimp and curl 
back to their natural condition. Now 
the latter may be quite desirable from 
the wool standpoint, but from the mar- 
ket or salesroom point of view the fibers 
appear short and do not sell as readily 
as fibers which are longer, or appar- 





ently longer. The combs should tighten 
up all fibers. This they do to a certain 
extent, but where two combs working 
on identical materials—one-half with 
fibers straight, as from the cylinder 
dryers, and one-half with fibers more 
curled, as from the brattice—the former 
make the best top, make less noil, and 
provide longer fibers. 

Within a few days the advice given 
to the firm resulted in an improvement. 
The wool was more thoroughly cleansed 
and the blunt card roller wires were 
sharpened, so that in two days the ratio 
of top to noil was changed from 11 to 
1 to 12 to 1. 


Lower Cotton Waste Prices 


Unsatisfactory Call Softens Values 
—Cheap Waste Import 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is still in the doldrums. Holders of the 
best spinning stocks cannot get their 
money back by any sales on current 
market. It has been rumored, however, 
that a few far-sighted individuals sold 
comber short around 90% near the close 
of last year anticipating a fall in prices. 
If this is true then some operators in 
comber and possibly high priced strips 
have made a little money. White threads 
for machining are a little firmer but 
there is no promise of any permanent 
change for the better in this section of 
the market unless a duty upon foreign 
wiping rags goes through Congress. 

The first three months of the year 
have been far from satisfactory to most 
handlers of cotton waste. The market 
for the best spinning stocks has been 
uniformly poor, but the general tone 
has been kept from becoming exclusively 
minor by the good business at good 
prices transacted on picker and fly. 
It now becomes evident that consumers 
of these materials in the batt and 
stuffing industries have made sufficient 
provisions for their needs. The de- 
mand has slackened quickly and unex- 
pectedly. Picker and fly are both lower 
than they were a week ago, off at least 
half a cent and in some cases one cent 
per pound. Linters also have had a 
similar relapse in price. 

Lower prices on stuffing stocks offer 
no reason for surprise. They have sold 
well and sold high for the greater part 
of the year. A falling off in demand co- 
incident with continued large output 
could only lead to one event and that 
lower prices on these wastes. 

Imports of low priced wastes into 
New York for February again totalled 
a substantial volume, 1,803,000 Ib. for 
the month. England as usual supplied 
the largest amount, 689,000 Ib. at 5.2c. 
per pound. Other shipments came from 
Belgium, 193,000 lb. at 3.7¢c.; from 
France 168,000 lb. at 5.3c.; from Ger- 
many, 102,000 lb. at 44c.; from Italy, 
105,000 Ib. at 5.5c.; from Mexico, 
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215,000 Ib. at 5.9c.; from British India, 
156,000 Ib. at 6.3c. 


Current Quotations 


POE CUI indi winicdcccieieees eas 17 —Il7}¢ 
Uk idins an cias eves thence 16 —l6}c¢ 
SN I asics sdeceesteccccadewss 154—16 c 
Choice willowed fly..............00-. 8i— 9c 
Choice willowed picker............... 64— 7} 
Nig’ tia ea erd waewem eles «winds 18 —19 ¢ 
RAMA OMEN TMIN aos do 50 occ seuiew ces 5—6c¢ 
DC GTI ao. b o's osc oie wa diedinwes 11 —1I2 ¢ 


Waste Trade Nominations 


Boston.—The annual meeting of the 
American Cotton Waste and Linter Ex- 
change will be held at the rooms of the 
exchange, 222 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass., on Tuesday, May 7, at 12 o’clock 
for the purpose of electing officers and 
the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the meeting. Owing 
to the change in rules and the establish- 
ment of two divisions, all the old officers 
will retire and new officers will be 
elected for terms of one and two years. 
Hereafter, officers will be elected to fill 
vacancies occuring each year. 

The nominating committee will sub- 
mit the following list: President, Grady 
S. Kinnington; vice-president, eastern 
division, Russell N. Dana; vice-presi- 
dent, southern division, William H. 
Huff; secretary, S. H. Roberts; treas- 
urer, W. D. Lane. 

A complimentary dinner will be ten- 
dered retiring president M. F. Dunn in 
the evening at 7 o'clock, at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel. 


Salter Mills Now 
Operating at Saugus 


The Salter Mills, reworked wool 
manufacturers, Saugus, Mass., formerly 
the Shirley (Mass.) Mills, and affiliated 
with M. Salter & Sons, woolen rag 
dealers of Chelsea, Mass., are now com- 
pletely installed in the new plant at 
Saugus, after extensive alterations and 
the addition of all modern improve- 
ments. 

The mills have been operating on a 
day and night basis since their removal, 
and one of the officials of the company 
states that there is a sufficient amount 
of business on hand to continue on the 
same schedule. The closé proximity of 
the mill in Saugus to the rag grading 
plant at Chelsea has been found a great 
advantage. 





Fire Damages N. Y. Offices 
Of Cannon Mills 


Early in the morning of April 25 a 
fire of unknown origin seriously dam- 
aged the premises at 70 Worth Street, 
in the heart of New York’s dry goods 
district. Principal sufferers were the 
Cannon Mfg. Co. occupying the ground 
floor and the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York on the 
second floor. Both of these offices were 
badly damaged and first reports had it 


that there would be a total loss for both 
concerns, 
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Time schedules are a definite part of Globe 
routine. A reputation for on time deliveries is 
built only by consistently living up. Specify 
Globe dependability on your next processing job. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 


Le Bon BLEACH AND DygE Works, INC. 
1115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 


awe, oe 
BLEACH 


ings, etc., Coning, Tubing, Reel- 
and DYE ing. Bleaching and Dyeing 


Rayons a Specialty. 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades 
on Cotton and Rayon 


WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO., Inc. 


Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 











AL. BELL. loc. 


(Formerly Excelsior Yarn Co.) 


BURLINGTON, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
517 S. Main St. 514 Johnston Bldg. 
Phones 430 and 431 Phone Hemlock 1680 


Mercerized—Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarns—Natural and Colored 
Glanzstoff Rayon—50 to 300 denier. 


Sole Sales Agents in Carolinas and Va. for 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 


Skeins and Chain Warps 
FAST-BLACKS and COLORS For Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 








Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 











The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 







TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Codrdonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gcid, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 


cal Purposes 
New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 





Oo ded 


Care 
Cotton Yarn and Warps ak Wieie 
White and Colored Single and Ply 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 
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COTTON 








Market Reflects Crop Reports 





Irregular 


Fluctuations 


Due to May Liquidation 


USINESS in the cotton market 

during the week has been mostly 
connected with the evening-up of May 
commitments in preparation for the 
notices of Thursday. This process in- 
volved some outright liquidation to- 
gether with a great deal of transferring 
from both May and July to later de- 
liveries. July was relatively weak. 
There was selling of that position 
against purchases of May, and also 
selling against purchases of new crop 
deliveries, with the result that at one 
time July was about 67 points below 
May and in the neighborhood of 20 
points below December. 

These fluctuations in the differences 
naturally had their significance for local 
traders, but probably had very little to 
do with the consensus of opinion as to 
the general trend of values. The lat- 
ter, of course, depends upon the coming 
crop outlook and the better weather 
since the first of April has encouraged 
a more optimistic view of the possibili- 
ties in that direction. In a general way 
this was reflected by the trend of the 
market, although after selling off to 
19.06 for July early in the week, prices 
rallied slightly on covering. 


No Change in Carryover 


It would hardly seem that there had 
been any change of importance in ideas 
of the probable end-season carryover, 
but if anything there has been more of 
a tendency to scale down estimates of 
consumption for the balance of the sea- 
son than to increase them, while opin- 
ions as to coming crop possibilities have 
certainly become much more hopeful. 

The weather, of course, has not been 
perfect over the entire South during the 
week as there have been showers or 
light rains and low temperatures, but in 
a general way it “is believed that the 
South is getting off to a satisfactory 
start with its new crop. There is also 
a tendency toward increased estimates 
of the acreage and a private report 
issued on Wednesday pointing to an in- 
crease of 5% or a probable planted 
area of 49,062,000 acres. A month ago 
people were talking an increase of only 
2 or 3%, and it is likely that average 
ideas now range between 3 and 5%. 
This of course, somewhat reduces the 
emphasis on the need of a large yield 
per acre, while many traders believe that 
there will be nothing in the start of the 
crop to prevent a good yield with a 
fairly favorable growing season. 

Meanwhile somewhat less favorable 
reports have been coming in from 


various trade centers. Manchester has 
been complaining all this month of a 
poor trade and according to some re- 
ports curtailment of production is al- 
most inevitable there if business does 
not soon pick up. The continuance of 
the lull in the domestic goods market 
has also led to talk of the usual end- 
season tapering off in mill activity, and 
while the labor troubles reported in 
some of the southern mills have not 
been taken seriously as a factor, they 
are certainly not calculated to increase 
the season’s consumption in this coun- 
try. It is reported that short time is 
also being resorted to in some of the 
German mills, and on the whole, it 
seems rather more of a question whether 
the more bullish figures on world’s 
probable consumption of American lint 
for the season will be fully realized. 


New Combination Depresses 


The combination of these unfavor- 
able trade features and the better news 
of coming crop possibilities has been 
reflected by liquidation and probably 
some increase in the speculative short 
interest. Perhaps considerable progress 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed 


—For Week—. Closed Net 
Apr. 18 High Low Apr. 24 Change 
April. 20.14 20.05 19.60 19.62 —.52 
May.. 20.24 20.34 19.65 20.02 —.22 
June.... 20.14 19.88 19.27 19.86 —.26 
July....... 19.64 19.69 19.00 19.44 —.20 
August... 3:72 U9.5t 19:15 19.50 —. 22 
September 9.72 19,55 19555 19.55: —.7 
October.... 19.64 19.70 19.15 19.60 —.04 
November... 19.61 19.55 19.13 19.51 —.10 
December.. 19.74 19.80 19.19 19.68 —.06 
January.... 19.67 19.74 19.12 19.68 +.01 
February... 19.74 19.69 19.22 19.69 —.05 
March..... 19.82 19.88 19.25 19.74 —.08 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New _New Liver- 
York Orleans poo! 


Friday, April 19........ 
Saturday, April 20...... 
Monday, April 22...... 
Tuesday, April 23...... 
Wednesday, April 24.... 
Thursday, April 25..... 


20. 30 19. 26 10.69 
20.05 18.98 10.60 
19.85 18.79 10. 48 
19.85 18. 87 10.40 
20.25 U9. 12 10.51 
19.90 18.77 10.58 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





——— Stocks ~ 

Prices This Last 

Apr. 24 Week Year 
a . ae 298,854 302,811 
ess. = ow 293,754 357,758 
Mob... . . 18.85 22,349 6,849 
ees. > . 19.12 26,966 37,097 
Nor.... . eee 67,459 64,665 
BO ase ss . mova 155,299 137,362 
Hous..... . ee 526,003 512,838 
ae... . 18.88 70,433 56,502 
Mem. : . 18.40 190,259 197,237 
eke, . 18.50 18,725 4,478 
eS ; . es 10,578 12,080 
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has been made in discounting them, 
while the boll weevil remains a factor 
still to be reckoned with in the ultimate 
crop figures. The opinion is expressed 
in some quarters that the average price 
of cotton for the coming season will 
depend more largely upon this factor 
than anything else in view at present, 
and that this in turn depends upon 
weather conditions during the growing 
season. It is said that where weather 
has permitted, boll weevil have been 
showing up in considerable numbers 
and unless either weather or cultural 
conditions provide an adequate control, 
many believe that boll weevil damage 
this summer will be serious. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


April April Last 

Market 17 24 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 19.55 19.25 —30 20.55 5.794 
New Orleans.. 19.40 19.12 —30 20.66 8.142 
Mobile........ 19.15 18.85 —30 20.40 722 
Savannah..... 19.42 19.12 —30 20.70 1.561 
Norfolk....... 19.50 19.25 —25 Sn - a ae 
New York... 20.45 20.25 ~—20 21.30 2.230 
PUBUMG. .0<: 6s 19.19 18.88 —31 20.56 1.063 
Memphis...... 18.70 18.40 —-30 20.00 13.021 

St. Louis... ... 19.25 18.50 —75 19.50 ... 
Houston....... 19.50 19.25 —25 20.55 4.975 
jee 18.90 18.65 —25 20.20 8.534 
The following differences on and off 


middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Oe .90¢t .90T 70t .63 79 
S.G.M .60T 65t .55 . 50 59 
G. M.. .35t 40t .40 38 40 
Bracsa0s eat aan ae «ae . 26 
B.e Mecus ose «te ate ota . 83* 
Ri Ts eae. a 1.00® 1.25* 1.50* 1.50% 1.63% 
S. G. OF*... 2.00% 2.00* 2.00% 2.25% 2.44% 
Ree Gisscincias 3.00* 2.75* 2.75* 3.00% 3.29% 
YELLOW TINGED 
CPi ie 58 5* ae 50° = | |.2ase 
S. M.. 1.00® .90* .75* .75% .89*% 
Gs oaks <i 1.75* 1.25*% 1.25* 1.50* 1.50% 
S. L. M.*# 2.50% 1.75* 1.75* 1.88% 2.14% 
L. M.**. 3.25* 2.75* 2.50% 2.88% 2.89% 
YELLOW STAINED 
Ras age 1.50* 1.25* 1.00% 1.25% 1.30% 
8. 9)... 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01% 
cence 3.00* 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.65% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.* 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.75% 1.58% 
ee 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.22°¢ 
| a 3.00* 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 2.97% 
*Off middling. tOn middling. 





Featureless Market 


Southern Interest Turns Toward 


New Crop 


Mempuis, TENN., April 22— The 
week just closed was more interesting 
from a crop standpoint than market- 
wise. The market here was featureless, 
except from a negative standpoint. 
Demand was extremely spotted. Offer- 
ings of low middling and better ly¥s in. 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. MCDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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COTTON — Continued 





to full lv in. are ready sale but the 
supply is limited. The supply of strict 
low middling and better 14 in. and 
better staples is so nearly exhausted that 
practically no new business in the de- 
scriptions is being attempted. Shippers 
appear to be fairly well covered and 
mills are showing little interest. 

Low grades in all lengths are 
neglected except for occasional inquiry 
for bright colors. There is no pressure 
to force the market on any description. 
Owners of low grades have become rec- 
onciled to wait; it is felt that the 
better grades will take care of them- 
selves ; some shippers, as well as factors, 
predict a distinct tightness in the supply 
situation before the new crop begins to 
move. Prices have followed the decline 
in futures, basis remaining about un- 
changed. Strict middling 1 in. staples 
is quoted at 200 on the May contract, 
1 in. at 350 on and 14 in. at 800 on, 
which has been the quotation, fairly 
reflecting actual sales, for several weeks. 

The week was more favorable than 
otherwise for the new crop, despite dips 
in temperature and considerable rain- 
fall. Planting is nearing completion in 
some portions of the southern half of 
the belt, is well advanced in middle sec- 
tions and is getting under way along the 
northern rim. Some cotton is up as far 
northward as the lower end of the 
Yazoo Basin. The plant appears 
healthy and stands are good, the 
weather, on the whole, having been 
favorable for germination and growth. 
Prompt germination was helped by 
ample soil moisture. 

While the danger of a levee-breaking 
flood is not entirely over no one now 
seems to fear such a disaster. The 
river is falling at Memphis and, with- 
out unusually heavy rains, is expected 
to be within its banks by the end of the 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

April 20 April 13 

18.73 19.4 
18.30 


10 markets average 


Memphis..... 19.00 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling 
1 $-in " 
1 3-16-in 
1}-in 


Prices Steady 
21.80@22. 5c 


23. 35@23. 65c 
28. 00@ 28. 50c 


pe Sales 


For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total. . . . 12,485 18,520 13,367 
F.o.b. included in total.. 10,789 13,875 11,638 
10 markets......... $ 44,757 50,804 45,481 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 9,288 5,334 7,452 
Gross receipts 22,216 14,587 29,027 
Total since Aug. 1, 

a 824,147 637,274 751,202 
Shipments. ... 28,824 20,524 27,264 
Total since Aug. |... 1,584,660 1,271,029 2,058,364 
Total stock 194,477 200,953 182,367 
Decrease for week 6,606 5,937 8,234 
Unsold stock in 

hands of Memphis 

factors ; 57,500 46,000 66,000 
Decrease for week... 542 5,927 *500 


*Increase 


month. The crest of the rise is yet to 
be reached southward but engineers ex- 
press confidence that the levees will 
hold. A fight, in which more than 500 
men have been engaged for a week, is 
being waged at Knowlton’s Landing, 
near Helana, Ark., with hope of suc- 
cess, although the fight has been a des- 
perate one; one of the first serious 
breaks of the 1927 flood occurred at 
Knowlton’s. 


Basis Weakens 





Declines with Futures — Egyptian 
Sak. Weaker Than Uppers 


Boston, April 24.—Excepting for 
moderate buying of low grades of the 
shorter extra staples, spinners have 
shown practically no active interest in 
this class of cottons, and it is doubtful 
if there would have been much more 
active buying even though shippers had 
been weaker on basis, for most spinners 
claim to be well supplied during the bal- 
ance of the season, and the futures mar- 
ket has been trending in their favor dur- 
ing the greater part of the week. Ship- 
pers continue to hold basis quite firmly 
on middling and higher grades of most 
lengths of staples, but on low middling 
and lower. grades there has been no 
difficulty in securing concessions of at 
least 25 points. In full li inch and 
longer hard western cotton, little busi- 
ness is being done, because supplies are 
small and shippers hold prices firmly. 
Between a commercial li inch and a 
full 1% inch or 1s% inch cotton, there is 
a spread of fully 300 points, the mini- 
mum basis on the former being about 
500 points on May, and on the latter 
about 800 points. 


Egyptians Decline 

The lows for the week on the Alex- 
andria market were touched Monday 
when May Sak. closed at $33.05, or a 
decline of 71 points since the preceding 
Wednesday, and June Uppers at $22.40 
or a decline of 64 points for the same 
period. The new crop options were 
relatively weaker with November Sak. 
at $35.70 off 96 points, while October 
Uppers at $22.62 
74 points. Today’s closing prices 
showed a moderate recovery in all con- 
tracts excepting November Sak., which 
was relatively stronger than any of the 
other options, closing today at $36.24, 
or 54 points above the Monday closing 
and a decline of only 42 points for the 
week. October Uppers, on the other 
hand, closed today at $22.83, which was 
only 24 points above Monday’s closing 
and a decline of 50 points for the week. 
Possibly the relatively greater strength 
of November Sak. than October Uppers 
is due to the government estimate that 
Sak. acreage for the new crop will be 
about the same as last season, 
acreage devoted to other growths will 
show an increase of 5 to 10%, with the 
new Nahda cotton showing the largest 
increase. Little spot or import business 
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showed a decline of 


while the - 





is reported in Egyptians locally, with 
top grades of Sudan Sak. quoted around 
48c., average grades at 44c. to 45c. and 
top grades of Egyptian Sak. at 4lc. to 
42c. The latter is practically the cur- 
rent quotation for No. 2 Pima. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
Die ewes caxain 223 to 23c. 234 to 23}c. 
I zy in. to 1} in.. 23 to 23}c. 233 to 2440. 
Se bir dine ko seas 234 to 23%c. 24 to 24te. 
DO aad aie eanivcs 263 to 27c. 27} to 28. 
3 aa 30 to 3le. 31 to 32e. 


Basis on New York, May 19, 98c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for April- 
May shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 35.10c., off 0.45c.; Medium 
Uppers, 25.75c., off 0.40c. from April 17. 
They report closing prices April 24 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
May Sak., $35.28, off 48c.; June 
Uppers, $22. 62, off 42c. from April 17. 





Final Government Analysis 
of Cotton Crop 


The final grade and staple report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
for the crop of 1928-29 has just been 
published as of April 1, and shows that 
of a total crop of 14,269,313 bales 
ginned to that date, of which 14,241,003 
were upland cotton, 82.01% of the lat- 
ter, or 11,701,894 bales, were tender- 
able on Section 5 contracts. Because of 
grade or length 2,539,109 bales were 
untenderable, and 2,047,129 bales or 
14.35% of the total Upland cottons 
were less than § inch in length. 

The total number of bales of various 
staple lengths and their percentage of 
the total Upland cotton in the crop 
were as follows: 


Per 
Staples in Inches Bales Cent 
Total ‘ : 14,241,003 99.80 
13-l6éandunder........... : 2,047,129 14.35 
Ee eee ae sate 5,947,140 41.68 
PN as ems ee 3,243,985 22.73 
land 11-32 


1,605,171 1.2 
765,362 5. 36 
446,473 2,03 
157,907 Fa 
27,836 0.19 
The breakdown here given is remark- 

ably similar to that published in Trex- 

TILE Wor.tp of Dec. 8, 1928, although 

only about 70% of the crop had been 

reported at that time. In fact the Oct. 

26 analysis showed 52% of the cotton 

then reported as % in. and under, while 

the final figure is 56%. This is taken 
to indicate that the early reports next 
year will serve for a close estimate. 

The above statistics relate to Upland 
cotton only. Of the American-Egyptian, 
28,310 bales were ginned in 1928, 
against the niger ese. lengths of 
Upland, 14 in. and over, 27,836 bales. 
Last year’s consumption of American- 
Egyptian was 15,137 bales and of the 
long Upland, 12,731 bales in American 
mills. 

Colored cotton made up only 13% of 
the 1928 crop, 12,389,000 bales being 
white or extra white against a total of 
14,269,313 bales. 


a 

| I-l6and I 3—32.......... 
1 1-8 and | 5—32.. 
13 
| 


16and | 7—32.. 


1-4 and over 
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The Story of 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 5 





The Work Kelsterbach, one of the oldest rayon milis in Germany, 
has been controlled by Glanzstoff for over fifteen years and was 
merged completely last year. It is now one of the Glanzstoff units, 
producing approximately 4,000,000 pounds a year, most of which 


are the famous 60, 75 and 120 denier Glanzstoff 


LION BRAND RAYONS 





AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
American Plant, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 
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RAYON 


Hosiery Knitters Buying 





Southern Mills Show More 
Interest in Rayon Field 


URTHER reports of the growing 

interest being shown by southern 
knitters and weavers in the possibilities 
of rayon yarn, reached the New York 
market this week. In addition to the 
active buying by weavers, as already 
noted, hosiery knitters are turning to 
the artificial fiber with real zest, it was 
stated. According to a high executive 
of one of the standard brand producers 
of chemical yarn, his firm has been writ- 
ing a good business in yarns for hosiery 
knitting, a good part of this business 
going to southern mills. These south- 
ern firms are especially interested in the 
use of rayon for men’s half-hose, it was 
stated. The seamless topped toe num- 
bers are being stressed in this range. 

Rayon has begun to loom up as im- 
portant in the production of “bare leg”’ 
hosiery. Various producers are selling 
to knitters for this line. A considerable 
part of this business appears to be going 
to the producers of a standard brand 
artificial fiber, which already has se- 
cured a good foothold in the hosiery 
market. 

The yarn market continued firm all 
week, with possibly a slight increase in 
orders. . Producers said they had al- 
ready noticed a favorable reaction to 
the rayon displays at the Knit Goods 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, and they ex- 
pected that showing to be productive 
of good business, both directly in sales 
and indirectly in building prestige. 

Both knitters and weavers were in 
the New York market for yarn this 
week. Rayon mixtures and all-rayon 
numbers continue to move well, accord- 
ing to broadsilk factors whose firms spe- 


Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 $2.50 $1.70 
75 Wnt eee 2.60 1.75 
100 NBs sicnig 2.10 1.40 
100 Oca ccs 2.20 1.65 
125 Teena 1.39 1.20 
125 ee 1.60 Fe 
150 Lo) aes 1.30 1.20 
150 ERs says i395 1.Z 
150 _ 1.50 Pee 
170 Pa winx 1.30 1.20 
170 ER 1.50 1.20 
200 a Nae 1.15 
200 oe 1.45 as 
300 0g TEE ie 1.05 
400 | ee 1.10 1.05 
450 Dees cca 1.10 1.05 
600 TRIO) s 00 6 ahs 1.10 1.05 
900 100-144......1.10 1.05 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 


cialize in these fabrics, and these com- 
panies are placing some orders for yarn. 
Underwear knitters particularly are 
showing interest, though this trade is 
not as active as it might be, producers 
commented. It is felt that the cold 
weather, having slowed up consumer 
interest in rayon underwear, has slack- 
ened production and therefore also had 
an unfavorable effect on the sale of 
yarns. 


Rayon Imports for Month 
of March 


The Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has issued 
the following figures on imports of 
rayon yarns, waste, staple fiber and 
yarns made from waste into the United 


States during the month of March, 

1929: 

Yarns, Threads and 

Filaments Pounds Dollars 
Austria... 4,365 3,663 
Belgium. 27,53) 16,875 
France. 385,640 269,056 
Germany. 562,922 501,658 
Hungary 6,702 9,203 
Italy.. 152,834 99515 
Netherlands 154,423 112,809 
Switzerland. 123,780 86,863 
United Kingdom.. 35,154 26,718 
Japan. 665 y Rey | 
1,454,040 1,128,737 

Waste 
Austria.. 15,252 2,479 
Germany. 24,183 5,328 
Italy. 73,446 16,251 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 





Bb 
Sweden....... 6,744 623 
Switzerland. 126,474 31,645 
United Kingdom. 67,448 8,131 
Canada 30,295 4,235 
British India.. 16,505 1,330 
Japan.:... 34,727 3,981 
Australia. 3,579 416 
398,653 74,419 
Staple Fiber 

Switzerland. 23,440 8,147 
United Kingdom.. 5.222 3,177 
28,672 11,324 

Yarns Made from Waste 
Germany...... 309 217 
Switzerland... . 18,962 12,108 
United Kingdom.. 16 30 
19,287 12,355 


Rayon Waste Unchanged 


Buying Steady, with Prices Firm, 
Traders Report 


There was little change in the rayon 
waste market during the current week. 
Dealers reported steady buying, mostly 
for June shipment. There was a fair 
amount of waste on hand, but this was 
secured on purchases made several 
months ago. The tight situation in 
Europe shows no signs of abating, fac- 
tors commented. Latest cables report 
continued scarcity of rayon waste in the 
principal European centers. 

The waste imports from Europe are 
steadily decreasing, dealers stated this 
week, and they offered little hope for 
immediate relief at this end. Accord- 
ing to recent estimates, rayon imports 
for March totaled 398,653 Ib., at $74,- 
419, which represented a drop from the 
February total. Traders said these fig- 
ures were not so pessimistic as they 
sounded, and pointed out that the March 
total was above the average monthly 
figure for last year. 

Rayon waste prices continued firm all 


Acetate Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second Denier Price Denier Price 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. ee $3.00 i 02 $2.30 
35...$3.50 3.25 125...$1. ; PE eek eo 3.00 Fees casas 1.90 
5 $ $ $1.60 $1.25 FA siiwcans 4.20 reer 1.90 
50). es 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 100 3 40 300 220 

DF. ane tse 1.70 re Fe aa fee ON tae ng eg : 

1OGits. a. te 1.40 160....4.30 1.20 

Rayon Waste 

Denier First Qual. Second Qual. Open bleached waste............... $0. 38-$0. 40 

175 $1. 30 $1.20 Open unbleached waste............ ae 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.).......  .26- 27 

. Colored thread waste.............. «36 
Cuprammonium Process eS Pere . 16 

Den- Fil- Den- Fila- Converted Rayon Waste 
ier ment Price ier ment Price pias $0.62}-$0.65 
o 3... te 12. See <a 
60 GI vice dake 180 0996.34 2.30 Bleached noils....... : 30 
80 60..... 3.50 240 180..... 2.25 Bleached garnets...... 38 .45 
100 PS. <nctBeae 300 2S. tens Rade Unbleached garnets. . .32- .34 
120 96. 3xsaeee Colored garnets...... .25— .28 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
ae: 


? 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Direct Color Work. Specialists 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 


“EINK A” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


Cw 


Spinners of: 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 


appeared in the American market) 
Cw 


“THE DULL RAYON WITH THE SILKY 
FEEL THAT IS REALLY DULL” 


Cw 


U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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NATURAL and CON VERT ED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM, Inc Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 | 








CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


Inquiries Solicited 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
A SPUNRAYARN 


ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Oo 
Canadian Representatives: 
» Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 
84 Broad St., Pawtucket, sh 
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RAYON — 


Continued 





week. Buyers are now thoroughly re- 
signed to the spectacle of a seller’s mar- 
ket and are disinclined to question cur- 
rent rates, it was stated. 


nr NOTES 


FROM EUROPE 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 








HOLLAND 


Exports of rayon yarn in February 
amounted to 1,284,800 Ib. against 1,265,- 
000 lb. in January and 1,280,400 lb. in 
February last year. The average value 
has, however, declined considerably 
owing to the recent price reductions. 
Exports to the United States rose from 
140,800 Ib. in February, 1928, to 233,200 
lb. in February, 1929. German figures 
declined from 448,800 lb. in February 
last year to 360,800 Ib. in February, 
1929. 


BELGIUM 


The report and accounts of the 
Belgium Tubize Co. for 1928 shows a 
profit of 35,547,342 Belgian francs, as 
compared with 52,000,000 Belgian 
francs in 1927. A sum of 4,000,000 
francs was written off in 1928, against 
7,500,000 in the previous year. 

* ok * 


The capital of the Mutuelle Solvay is 
to be increased from 100 to 300 million 
Belgian francs. 


GERMANY 


Imports of rayon yarns into Germany 
in 1928 amounted to 18,915,600 Ib. 
against 20,780,980 Ib. in 1927. De- 
creases are shown in the cases of Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Exports of rayon yarns in the 
year 1928 amounted to 13,729,100 Ib. 
against 9,700,240 Ib. in 1927. Increases 
are shown in the cases of Czecho- 
Slovakia, China, Spain, Poland, Argen- 
tina, Roumania and Brazil. 

* * * 

It is reported that the Glanzstoff divi- 

dend will be at the rate of 18%. 


ITALY 


The dividend of the Soc. Generale 
Italiana della Viscosa is declared as 
2.1% and that of its subsidiary Soc. An. 
Meridionale della Seta Artificiale at 
24%. 





SWITZERLAND 


Exports of rayon yarn from Switzer- 
land during 1928 amounted to 8,008,000 
lb. against 6,921,200 Ib. in 1927. Im- 
ports on the other hand declined from 
3,377,369 Ib. in 1927 to 3,170,200 Ib. in 
1928. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Imports of rayon into Czecho- 
Slovakia in the first eleven months of 


1928 amounted to 1,254,000 Ib. against 
861,080 Ib. in the corresponding period 
of 1927, 


FRANCE 


Profits of Soie de Valenciennes are 
given as 6,500,000 francs against 


476,000 francs. The amount of 
dividend is not yet known. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

The Alliance Artificial Silk Co. which 
was formed last year to work the 
“Syntheta” acetate rayon patents, and 
which is equipping a large factory at 
Lowestoft, is said to be making good 
progress, and production is expected to 
commence at the end of April. The 
company, which plans to produce 35 
tons per week, is a subsidiary of the 
International Artificial Silk Co. and in 
addition to the British rights holds the 


American rights to the process. 
“—? & 


the 





It is reported that a price regulating 
agreement has been concluded between 
Courtaulds, Glanzstoff and Snia Vis- 
cosa. It is, however, stated by Glanz- 
stoff that this agreement is only pro- 
visional and will not be binding until 
a more definite agreement can be reached 
between Glanzstoff and the Italian pro- 
ducers with regard to imports into 
Germany. A number of acetate rayon 
producers are also reported to be nego- 
tiating for a price agreement on the 
Continent. 

x ok 

Exports of rayon and cotton mixtures 
from Britain in February amounted to 
6,656,995 sq.yd. against 8,424,084 sq.yd. 
in January and 9,133,749 sq.yd. in Feb- 
ruary last year. It should be noted, 
however, that the last mentioned month 
was the second highest on record. 

The British Enka Artificial Silk Co. 
reports a deficit of £82,324 after provid- 
ing £54,703 for depreciation of buildings, 
plant, etc., and debenture interest of 
£14,851 and other interest charges of 
£5,307. The loss on working was 
£2,292 which compares with a working 
profit of £17,309 in 1927. No. 1 plant 
worked at full capacity throughout the 
year. No. 2 plant was working at half 
capacity at the beginning of the year. 
Production was gradually increased, 
until at the end of June, it was working 
at about 85% of capacity. Owing to 
certain technical difficulties and partly 
to general marketing conditions, it was 
deemed advisable to curtail production 
to 65% capacity. Since the end of the 
year the production of No. 2 factory 
has been increased and the quality im- 
proved. Both factories are now pro- 
ducing a certain proportion of a new 
dull luster yarn known as “Modrella.” 

ee 


The Board of Trade has commenced 
to publish monthly statistics of rayon 
production. In February production 
amounted to 3,950,000 lb. which com- 
pares with 4,600,000 lb. in January and 
4,310,000 Ib. in February, 1928. These 
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figures, however, include waste. The 
percentage based on 1924 was 187 in 
February, 218 in January and 204 in 
February last year. 


Kohorn Gets Russian Rayon 
Plant Contracts 


Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ine, of 
Chemnitz, Germany, have confirmed 
through their New York office the fact 
that they have secured the contract for 
installing the equipment in two rayon 
plants in Soviet Russia, and for erect- 
ing the plants themselves. Contracts 
for the construction have been sublet 
to three German contracting firms. The 
plants will have an initial combined out- 
put of 10,000 kilos per day. It is ex- 
pected that they will get into operation 
early in 1930. 

The agreement was ratified by the 
Executive Economic Council of the 
Soviet Republic and confirmed in a 
cable from Baron von Kohorn received 
at the Kohorn New York office. 


E. R. Dibrell, Vice-President 
of Celanese Corp., Resigns 


Edwin Rk. Dibrell has announced 
his resignation as executive vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Celanese Corp. 
of America. Mr. Dibrell stated that his 
resignation became effective this week. 
He added that he would announce his 
future plans shortly. Mr. Dibrell was 
formerly vice-president of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., going to the Celanese Corp. 
from the Macy organization. 


Rayon Mill News 








American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N. C. Erection of structural steel has 
been completed and roof construction 
and brickwork are progressing rapidly at 
this $10,000,000 rayon plant. According 
to Fred Swanson, superintendent for the 
H. K. Ferguson Co., the Ferguson com- 
pany has about 600 men engaged in 
pushing the plant to completion. The 
three-story chemical building and the 
spinning building are virtually completed 
and machinery is being installed under 
the direction of the engineers of Lock- 
wood Greene, Engineers, Inc., consult- 
ing engineers on equipment. The huge 
170-ft. water tower that is to be a strik- 
ing feature of the main elevation is ris- 
ing, and a 250-ft. brick stack is being 
built. Engineers of the H. K. Ferguson 
Co. also are working on the storage dam 
that will impound over one-half billion 
gallons of water. 


Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., Am- 
celle, Md., plans immediate call for bids 
for a two-story concrete addition, report- 
ed to cost about $280,000 with equip- 
ment. F. T. Small is company engineer. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, will soon complete plans for a one- 
story addition of 42x256 ft. to be built 
on Walford Ave. and to cost $100,000 
with equipment. Christian, Schwarzen- 
berg & Gaede, Euclid Bldg., are the 
architects. The machinery of special 
constructiion, will run the cost of ex- 
pansion plans up to $250,000 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HosteERY MANUFACTURERS 










OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 







J 
= 


~ 
‘ 4” a 
hs % A NEW YORK OFFICE 
» 267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 


2cQAATEN € &) ie: 


y STREET. Pry 
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Wad 
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Silk, Cotton, 


Linen and Novelty Yarns, 


Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Twisting, 


Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 


and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone 


Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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SUT 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 











RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 
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RAY OWN JOHN R.STEWART CO. 








Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 
NEW YORK 


BCSTON PHILADELPHIA 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 


SOUUEDUVEVENEAUTEAUEVDOEUCOGEEUEOEOUEAUAOEOUOEOEOUAOOOEOUGGEOUEDEOUGUEGDEOUAUEEU EEO EOOEROEUEOUEUUEOEOUALOEUEOUUGOOUEOEOUEOEGOOAUAOOEOEOUSOEU PRS 


RAYON TOPS « Standard Grades + NOILS 
TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ATM 






241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 
~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, MASS. 












SILK AND SILK YARNS 








Thrown Silk Advances 
As Sales Take Jump 
Sharp Spurt in Buying by Hosiery 


Knitters Serves to 
Strengthen Market 


The strength which developed this 
week in the raw silk market was pro- 
portionately reflected at the thrown silk 
end. Broadsilk weavers and hosiery 
knitters came into the market in a 
mood that meant business and they 
did a fair amount of buying. There 
were few orders of sensational size, 
and few orders for far future ship- 
ment. Most of the business was small 
and spot. However, it aggregated a 
good quantity, and it strengthened the 
throwsters’ front, with the result that 
prices took a general rise. The in- 
crease varied from 5c. on hosiery tram 
double extra to 20c. on hosiery 3 thread 
Japan triple. 

The jump did not scare off buyers, 
apparently, for business kept coming 
in at a spirited pace throughout the 
week, throwsters said. The trade was 
especially encouraged by the interest 
shown among hosiery knitters. This 
branch of the trade has been quiet for 
nearly a month, most of the knitters 
having been covered on futures. Now, 
however, trams are selling steadily, and 
throwsters expect continuance. 

Tram orders were mostly for spot 
and early shipment; throwsters com- 
mented that knitters are disinclined to 
do extensive futures buying, at present. 
The broadsilk mills were in the market 
for both crepes and organzines, and 
all grades sold steadily. Throwsters 
sail they found it hard to fill the 
weavers’ call for spot shipment on cer- 
tain Varns. 


Silk Exchange to Vote on 
10-Bale Contract April 30 


The board of governors of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange at a special 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. F 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 


Tussah tram. 2 end on cops 

Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX 

Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 
Hosiery tram, ep. crack AX........cccccess 
PEMNONY CUMIN; CURGEE FET c a's cos sc occescesnaee 
WN WINS eg bah as vis s.cic me edes een 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


$4.35 
4.55 


OW Bic csscieveeas 


WV Zicccovscesss CHI 28 ce oe 


meeting last Saturday, adopted a series 
of proposed amendments to the by-laws 
and trading and commission rules to 
provide for the adoption of a 10-bale 
contract in place of the 5-bale trading 
unit now in use. The proposed changes 
will be submitted to the membership for 
their approval at a special meeting on 
April 30. 

In the event that the members ap- 
prove the change to the 10-bale trading 
unit, it is expected that trading in the 
new form of contract will get under way 
late in May. Trading in the present 
form of contract, specifying 5 bales as a 
unit, would not be discontinued until the 
close of the current year, however, the 
exchange trading in “new” and “old” 
contracts until that time. 


Spun Silk Continues Quiet 


Buying Reported to Be Generally 
Hesitant—Prices Hold Firm 


The spun silk market continued quiet 
through the current week. Broadsilk 


mills placed orders hesitantly, and a 
fair business was reported at _ the 
woolen and worsted end, but on the 


whole the week was nothing to crow 
about, factors said. There were just 
enough orders being written to hold 
prices steady. Among silk weavers, 
the tendency is to hold off on the pur- 
chase of yarns, until the fall openings 
in May which it is hoped will give 
some inkling of the yarns to be needed 
im production during the summer. 
Spinners were confident, despite the 
current quiet period. They showed no 
disposition to “get orders at any cost,” 
and this spirit did much to keep the 
market firm. Manufacturers, on the 
other hand, were disinclined to haggle 
on prices. Here and there, some cutting 
was reported, but as a whole, spinners 
held firm and purchasers met the cur- 
rent quotations without dispute. 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 


(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15. 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15.......... 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15.. 
Japan filature, X, 13/15.. 

Canton filature, new style, 14/16. 
Canton filature, new style 20/22... 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 

Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 
Grand XX (White) 20/22 

Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 

Sp. crack (White) 20/22...... 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22....... 
Crack (White) 20/22..... 


>-SeuVuvrmunwaue 


VmumUuny 
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Month 
ilies 5. 45 
MAG. 35: ; 5.14 
JUMe...... ; at 
July. . 
August. 
September.. 
October..... 
November... . 


April 16 to April 23—Total contracts 
number of bales 


$4,728, 150. 


Raw Silk Strong; 


Prices iid, 


Active Demand Develops Seller’s 
Market, and Sends Silk 
Steadily Upward 


A week of fast trading strengthened 
the prevailing seller's market in raw 
silk and effected a general rise in 
prices. Raw silk traders closed the 
week in a highly satisfied state of mind; 
almost unanimously they reported a 
good turnover at adequate margin, and 
several factors said the new favorable 
turn would probably be maintained for 
several weeks. 

The week opened auspiciously on 
April 16, with a turnover of 2,145 
bales; this business bolstered up the 
market and prices started on a slow 
upward climb which continued more 
or less steadily all week. The first 
spurt of buying abated slightly on the 
two following days, but there was still 
enough demand to keep the prices up- 
ward. Spot quotations held firm on 
April 18, while a sharp demand among 
hosiery knitters for futures, sent June, 
July and August upward. Toward the 
latter part of the week, the demand 
tapered off to a little above normal. 
The whole week marked a step forward 
for raw silk traders, these factors said. 


Last Week’s Silk Prices 
The record of the period April 10-15 


on the National Raw Silk Exchange 
omitted from our last issue is given 
below: 
Close™’ For the Vou? Close Net 
Month Apr. 10 High Low‘fApr.15 Chg. 
April... .. . 5.01 5.07 5.00 5.07 + .06 
May..... . 5:01 5.04 4.98 5.03 +.02 
SUMO ses 4.97 5.01 4.96 5.01 +.04 
July sl Bg 4.89 4.94 4.87 4.94 +.05 
August. ...... 4.84 4.87 4.81 4.87 + .03 
a. 4.86 4.87 4.82 4.86 aaa 
October. . . 4.83 4. 86 4.82 4.86 + .03 
November.. 4.82 4.86 4.81 4.84 +.02 


April 10 to April 15—Total contracts, 445; total 
number of bales 2,225; total approximate value 
$1,479,625. 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Apr. 16 High Apr. 23 Chg. 


.09 
93 
.97 
.90 
. 89 


aro Suu 


1,402; total 


7,110; total approximate value 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Mills Caornton, R. I. 





Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes | 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives : Boston—= Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 


‘“HATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
Los ANGELES Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


yy} ND French 


Spun Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


MANUFACTURED BY 
JULES DESURMONT 


WORSTED CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps. 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. 

Boston and New England States—Walter W. Skerry, 
10 High St., Boston. 

Chicage—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 





KING MERINO 


Name your own mixing—up to 50% wool. Merino 
underwear yarns that are smooth-running in the 
knitting machine. Make for production free of 
press-offs and waste. 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 
921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 


Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 


FOUNDED 1836 


ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


ew YARNS For Weaving 


and Knitting 


Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 
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0. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 











WORSTED YARNS 





Yarns Steadier Than Wool 





Quarter Blood and 


Fine the 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE has been a marked increase 

in sales to men’s wear manufac- 
turers, best volume of business being 
placed so far this year. These mills 
are booking a larger amount of goods 
business and are covering this as booked 
with additional yarns, a majority not 
having bought in advance of receipt of 
goods orders. Sales have been made 
in mixtures on the price basis in force 
for the last month, there being little 
change in these qualities although the 
wool and top decline has caused further 
weakening in fine and quarter blood 
varns. 

Although there has been an easing 
in yarn quotations during recent weeks 
it is apparent spinners are holding 
prices more firmly than the wool and 
top market, declines in the latter to date 
having been more noticeable than in 
varns. There has been a marked de- 
cline in quarter blood bright wools, it 
now being possible to buy this grade 
for about 85c. clean which is ten cents 
under the peak. There has been no 
such decline in yarns spun from quarter 
blood wools, outerwear yarn spinners 
continuing to hold 2-20s, 50s at $1.474 
in a majority of cases. 


Will Yarn Prices Hold? 


For many weeks this year the interest 
displayed by manufacturers of outer- 
wear was the leading one in the market, 
there having been little going to men’s 
wear manufacturers. This is reversed 
at the present time. Sales to outerwear 
mills are small, business being confined 
to specifications on old contracts which 
outerwear manufacturers are taking 


more promptly than original contracts 
specified. 


W eakest 


This is one of the reasons spinners 
are endeavoring to hold the present 
price list in the face of the drop in their 
raw material. They know, and this also 
holds good with a large number of man- 
ufacturers, that if the yarn market ex- 
periences an important decline at this 
time when manufacturers are endeavor- 
ing to sell at their opening prices there 
will be difficulty in booking new busi- 
ness and the possibility of them not 
being able to deliver many orders, both 
for yarns and goods, now on manufac- 
turers’ and spinners’ books. 

Many outerwear yarn spinners are 
continuing to hold at their former price 
level, claiming that as they did not 
advance prices when the wool market 
advanced there is no reason for them 
to lower them unless the decline in 
wools continues further. Several of 
them report small to medium sized sales 
at the $1.474 level for 2-20s, 50s. Others 
who are quoting lower figures on this 
count and grade state they are unable 
to sell any important quantity at $1.424 
and they feel it is impossible for their 
competitors to sell at any higher figure. 


Outerwear Deliveries Good 


In view of the lack of demand for 
outerwear counts it is natural to expect 
spottiness in prices and this is reported 
in sales. One spinner reports the sale 
of a spot lot of 2-20s, 50s, dyed, at $1.40 
while others are holding that count at 
$1.45 in the oil. Other sales show a 
like condition and many spinners are 
willing to shade prices ten cents to 
move certain spot lots they have on 
hand. These spinners are running at a 
fair rate of activity but this is on old 
business, delivering more on contracts 


(Continued on page 109) 


Wool Top Market 
Steady on Decline 


Lower Level Furnishes a Basis for 
Larger Business—Fine Noils 
Firm But Slow 


Boston.—The lower level of values 
established in the top market has ap- 
parently provided a basis upon which 
business in good volume can be trans- 
acted. Some topmakers are of the opin- 
ion that prices are now about as low as 
they are likely to go and that when this 
is generally admitted a considerable 
volume of new orders will be put 
through. During the week the business 
was rather spotty at prices on the low 
edge of quotations following this re- 
port. There was an expansion of busi- 
from knitting interests calling for low 
gs and 4 blood tops. Crossbred 46s and 
44s were of interest to men’s wear man- 
ufacturers. The larger part of the busi- 
ness however was in the merino grades 
for both Bradford and French spinning. 

Fine noils are in fair demand. Im- 
ported fine Cape is quoted as high as 
$1.05; choice Australian $1; choice do- 
mestic 95c. Other fine noils can be 
bought down to 90c. and below for de- 
fective noils. Good 4 blood qualities 
are firm also clean white high gs blood. 
High } blood noils are steady around 
60c. and all the way down to 50c. or 
lower for 46s and 44s. 

According to handlers of fine noils 
the broadcloth manufacturing situation 
is shaping up satisfactorily and a steady 
call for fine noils of good color is likely 
to be maintained. In other noils the 
high 3s blood 58s is being bought as 
a substitute for the higher priced 4 


blood whenever substitution is prac- 
ticable. The demand for fine recombed 
colored noils has slowed down again 


but the price is still held to 83-85c. 
Medium to low noils are still neglected. 
Specialty noils are doing a fair busi- 
ness, importing houses making deliv- 
(Continued on page 109) 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 

2-128, low com. (36s).......... $1.15 -$1. 26 
2-16, low com. (36-40s) 1.20 - 1.25 
2-208 to 2-248, low + (44s)...... 25 - 1.30 
2-208 to 2-26s, her i i 1.373- 1.423 
2-268 to a d. (48s -474- 1.523 
2-308 to 2-32s se s. ~ (46a) 1.45 = 1,50 
2-32s, } bid. (48- Es a ive gees < .523- 1.55 
2-208, ¢ bid. (56s)...... 1.62§- 1.65 
2-268 § bid. (56s)........ ..... 1,67§- 1.70 
ra ee 1.724= 1.75 
ee en EO eee 1.72$- 1.75 
2-368, § bid. (60s).............. 1.773- 1.80 

40s, bid ee .824- 1.85 
2-50s, high } Se eee 97¢- 2.023 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.05 = 2.10 
BORD, GHB. CIOD ns oc ivicccceces -45 - 2.50 





French System 
20s, high, thd. RSG vcasc ices avceeelcaan 
20s, PRE R cse cs ok cneainne $1.60 -1.623 
26s, ¢ bid. (see) Daraicle new aerated 1.65 -1.673 
30s, ¢'bld. (60s) 1 773 
. 873 
bld .90 
. 123 
2. 40 a 45 
2-208 low, 3 bid. (448).......... 2.0. $1.25 
2-188 to Fe bie (50s). . conver Some 
PORES e OME. COINS. dascccccsaee. 000s 1.50 
2-39s, $ bid. SO a Nea rk aise eel os ae eo Sane 


2-20s, } bid. (56s) 
2-208, 3 bid. (60s) 


$1.623 
5 


French Spun Merino White 


I owns. cs eedbestanees $l. * ig 373 
SOs ccccs ce ceng ea tendde 1.45- 1.473 
RE TES Ye ucis'< o's <.0 oo wen ee alia 1.55- 1.573 
De vive ooo dx nb eedecnens 1.65— 1.673 
Prices at Bradford, Eng : 
® 
BORNE iikcad as puta vwdeed whee 2 os 
whoa. w\arctedpe ak eat epee eae 3 2 
PEE pa vidadawsewortennene var 4 3 
oc a bs oo wala ance ne wees 5 1 
PE av c0é caewe ode< caleteuee 6 
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w= DIRECT MOTOR SERVICE=> 


Making Following Day Deliveries Between | 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, 
Providence, Springfield, Boston 


45 FAST TRUCKS $25,000 INSURANCE ON EACH 
CALL THE NEAREST TERMINAL 


New Haven: 46 Minor St. 
Phone: 3-0707-8-9 


New York: 312 Eleventh Ave. 
Phone: Lackawanna 2393 


Philadelphia: 
Lawrence and Wood Sts. 
Phones: Market 2464-Main 1107 


Rates Cheerfully Given 


FLORIO FORWARDING CO. 
Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


Boston: 80 Boylston St. 
Phones: Hancock 7017-7023 
Springfield: 85 Walnut St. 

Phone: 2-5712 
Providence 376 Richmond St. 
Phone: Plantation 8288 
Waterbury: 37 Phoenix Ave. 
one: 2 









OLDEST 
DYEING PLANT 


alee. 
A ae |y for Piece Goods, Spe- 
FO ye J R cializing Exclusively in 


Fine Wool and Worsted, 


COEUR ci and Wool Fabrics 


ae (Knit or Woven). 
Also Mohair Fabrics, 


Bradford Finish 





New York Office: 
Pennsylvania Bldg., 
225 W. 34th St. 


Philadelphia 


ote 


A Real Moth Destroyer 
and Preventive 
EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed 
directly on Wool, Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, 
etc., not only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventive against future attack. 
Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


inse NO RIDDANCE—NO PAY 
For full particulars apply to 
HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. —— See Also —— 
ROACH DOOM CONSOLIDANED TEXTILE RAT DOOM 
——=C( AT AL0G———— 


BALING PRESSES \&| 
For Every Purpose - Get Our Propositiong 


Ann Arbor, 
Dept. J 
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WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


NOILS DEPITCHED 


Gilet Carbonizing Co., Inc. 
James Gilet, Pres,, Treas. and Mgr. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) and 
in the U. S. A. t your service. 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring and Carbonizing 


of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 
of our Business 


Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


CONSULTANT 
on 
TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 
320 Broadway New York City 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg | 


M. Salter é? Sons 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 


Foreign Domestic 


Chelsea, Mass. 





Mills at Saugus, Mass. | 








WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Downward Wool 


General Market Off 


Drift Unchecked 


8-10% for Year to 


Date—No Basis for New Clip Operations 


Boston. 

HE wool market seems to be set- 

tling slowly to some fairly stable 
basis on which, later, efforts will be 
made to take over some portion of the 
1929 domestic clip. Financially, Sum- 
mer Street is equal to doing a lot of 
contracting; but the spirit is absent 
and there is nothing to stimulate the 
imagination in the shape of prospective 
large mill business and reasonably good 
profits on new clip contracts. Develop- 
ments of an encouraging nature were 
absent. The only support accorded the 
market was by topmakers some of whom 
are quite busy and on easier wool basis 
now prevailing have been able to write 
up further business on a lower level of 
values on all tops made from domestic 
wools, 

Not a single grade of wool is strong 
and as the mill demand is very spotty 
it seems as though the entire market 
was still drifting. The Australian mar- 
kets also developed a weaker tone. On 
the foreign wools in bond both the 
Australians and South Americans are 
irregular with a downward drift. Since 
the first of the year the market for 
domestic wools on Summer Street has 


declined 7% while the foreign wools in 
bond are on the average 8% lower than 
they were at the beginning of the year. 

The only wool that seems to move 
with any freedom is the early clip wool 
which is selling slightly below similar 
old clip wools. The fleece wool section 
of the market is still a weak spot. This 
market typified by the Ohio wools has 
been sinking steadily for year to date 
and is now on the low level for many 
months. In some quarters it is pre- 
dicted that when the medium wool states 
have effected some shearing a recovery 
in prices is not unlikely to occur. 

Fine and fine medium wool and 
French combing wools were draggy 
around $1.00 with strictly staple fine 
wools possibly 5c. a pound higher. 
Choice delaine firmed up on a grease 
basis of 42c. at which price substantial 
quantities were sold. Fine Ohio cloth- 
ing wool moved freely at a new low 
price of 36c. in the grease. A year ago 
it was selling at 39c.; in April, 1927 at 
39c.; in April, 1926 at 41c. 

Stocks of greasy combing wool in 
bond Boston at the beginning of April 
showed a gain of two million pounds 
for the month. It is said that there 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


ies 


are at least 6,000 bales of unsold merino 
held in bond by importing houses. Fall- 
ing prices in Australia have left some 
of these wools relatively high-priced, 
importers being faced by a substantial 
loss if they are compelled to lower their 
asking prices anywhere near the basis 
on which similar wools can be bought 
in Australia at this time. 

Mills, dealers and pools throughout 
the country are now making their re- 
turns for the Government Quarterly 
Stock Report. Mill holdings for the 
past three or four years have become 
stabilized, showing only limited changes 
in their quarterly wool holdings. Any 
expectation of a great expansion in wool 
buying on the assumption of short stocks 
in the mills seems without reasonable 
basis. 

Western growers and eastern buyers 
seem to have little if any common 
ground for negotiations regarding the 
new clip. In the East lack of mill in- 
terest and goods market uncertainties 
control the situation while in the West 
local conditions covering need of money, 
lambing, adverse weather conditions, 
also political prospects centering in the 
question of higher tariff duties are in- 
fluential factors. Early shearing in the 
inter-mountain regions indicate a larger 
clip, but the outlook continues uncertain. 
It is generally believed that a larger 
quantity of wool will be consigned this 
year. Storage plants are in the lime- 
light looking for business; but many 
growers may find it necessary to sell 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Pulled—Eastern 


(Scoured Basis) 
eo nnle Og ol Sahias eee 5 


B-Super 
C-Super 


$1.05 -$1. 
1.00 - 1 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


$1.03 -$ 
98 - 1.0 


P: 
Staple fine 4 bld 
Fine and fine medium 


Mohair—Domestic 
$0.48 -$0. 
Best combing -65- .6 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, average $0.43 -$0. 45 
Cape firsts -45- .48 

Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Australian: 
70 $0.98 -$1. 
.82- .8 

Grease Basis— 

Montevideo: 

58-608 


Buenos Aires: 
EIN sigs a'b-0- 0.06 eke as 
5s, 36-40s 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. | 
China Filling Fleece........ 
Szechuen ass’t 
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SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 
Lap— 
Fine white 
Fine colored....... 


Thread White Worsted— 


$1.23 -$1. 
1.03 - I. 


-90 
- 63 


Thread Colored Worsted— 


Fine two-ply 


. 48 
3 blood, two-ply 


- 30 


Card— 


.53 - 
<a 


Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Coarse light 


Fine dark 
Fine light 


Merinos— 


.083-$0. 094 
.06 - .07 
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OPM ele Gy eae 


& FINISHING COMPANY 








DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 






SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 





CANAL STREET 
PASSAIC re. 3409 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Textile, Laundry 


and 








Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS 





ROME, N. Y. 








Clifton Heights 


osama Penna. 
ane 
a a 


OOLEN GOODS and 


WORSTED YARNS 


French 
Spun 
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AREFULLY watching every detail in the 
dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 
watch, is the reason that off-shades or 

poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. 
You, too, will like our service. Send 
us a trial order. 


Fiorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 


TRADE MARK 
Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





"NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
RED OIL OLIVE OIL 















Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP chips, 


Soap Powder For Mill Floors NY 
Let Us Supply You 








Established 1860. 


Incorporated 1905 









Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. Est. 1918 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 
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WOOL — Continued 





because they need the money. Not a 
few wool growers and grower’s organ- 
izations are under the impression that 
the continuous decline in the Boston 
market has been brought about inten- 
tionally by more or less concerted action 
in order that the eastern buyers when 
they enter the western fields may find 
wool growers more likely to accept low 
prices that will be offered. 

In the English market the raw ma- 
terial position cannot be adequately 
tested it is said until the opening of 
the third series of Colonial wool sales 
in London at the end of the month. 
Another unsettling factor is to be found 
in the wages dispute in the West Riding 
section of Yorkshire. The tariff discus- 
sion in the United States constitutes yet 
another disturbing factor so that taking 
a broad view of conditions there is much 
to warrant a cautious attitude. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended April 20, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
April 20 1929 1928 
Domestic......... 2,884,000 20,604,000 24,100,000 
eS ree 1,236,000 51,778,000 47,316,000 
ERs ss cces cs 4,120,000 72,382,000 71,416,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston... . 1,236,000 51,778,000 47,316,000 
Philadelphia. .... . 1,109,000 31,175,000 19,360,000 
New York,....... 1,606,000 28,365,000 20,046,000 

NEE ool a 55-054 3,951,000 111,318,000 86,722,000 





Wool Substitute 
Specialties Firm 





General Market However Is Marking 
Time with Stocks Adequate 
to Spotty Demand 


Boston.—The wool substitute market 
shows an easier tendency all along the 
line. Mixed rags are down to 12c. and 
this price calls the turn in the graded 
stocks. One or two specialties stand 
out firmly. In old rags the worsted 
stocks are as good as anything. Blues 
are especially firm, the mixed blue at 
124c. and the fine blue at 144c. with 
blue tricotine at 164c. Dark worsteds 
are touching 7c. Although serges are 
less active the blue sells readily at 124c. 
to manufacturers. Positively free of 
flannels 13c. can be named. Knit stocks 
seem to have been over stimulated and 
a slight relapse is perceivable. The 
supply of foreign and domestic knit 
stocks is fully adequate to current spotty 
mill demand. Taking the market as a 
whole it shows little change from a 
week ago. That larger business will 
develop during the next few weeks is 
very generally taken for granted. 


The woolen rag market in Dewsbury 
shows no change either in the volume 
of business or in prices. Many grades 
are difficult to move even with conces- 
sions on the part of sellers, and even 
then transactions are moderate in vol- 
ume. The American demand shows no 
signs of expansion. Some purchasing 
of knit stocks and hosiery clips is taking 
place but there is no such urgent pur- 
chasing as was seen earlier in the year. 
The prospects of tariff revision still 
continue a matter of lively interest. 

A continued demand for worsted 
colored wastes is perhaps the only fea- 
ture of the market although one dealer 
states that both white and colored wors- 
ted wastes are quite salable. One house 
with some colored lap waste stated that 
there was a steady demand for this 
high priced commodity and that they 
had recently made a sale at $1.08. 
Colored threads are still firm, one house 
quoting 50-53c. for a good two ply 
colored hard end. The single colored 
thread, mostly an imported commodity. 
is held at 60c. In 4 blood worsted 
threads the colored spinners thread is 
quoted 38-40c. and the weavers thread 
at 32-35c. There is some selling of 
white card waste all the time. The 
steady output makes it impossible for 
dealers to advance the price which for 
months has been around 55c. for a good 
average quality. 

The Bradford market is meeting a 
fair inquiry for fine white and colored 
laps for export but no buying for Amer- 
ican account of these materials is re- 
ported. The U. S. shows a rather 
sluggish interest in white spinning 
wastes, the colored too high for the 
American market. Imports of woolen 
rags into New York for February 
totalled 799,000 Ib. the largest amount 
of 598,000 Ib. coming from England at 
24c. a lb.; from Germany 61,000 Ib. at 
20.7c.; from France 40,000 Ib. at 19.5c.; 
from Belgium, 34,000 Ib. at 21c.; from 
Canada 30,000 Ib. at 19c. 


Worsted Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 105) 


than their new bookings will now total. 

There have been further reductions 
in counts spun from fine wools and 
French spinners have revised quota- 
tions of 40s, 50s and 60s downward, 
many of them quoting five cents lower 
than two weeks ago on such counts. 
There has been no change of importance 
in yarns spun from three eighths and 
half blood, these grades being firmer 
than’ quarter blood and fine. 

Mixtures used by men’s wear manu- 
facturers are one of the brightest spots 
in the market from the spinners’ stand- 
point, there having been no change in 
them for the last three weeks, Bradford 
in 30s being sold at $1.95 and French 
spun at $2.05 although there are rumors 
that at least one large French spinner 
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is selling at $2. In this case there was 
wo difficulty with the price but rather 
a question of manufacturers booking 
new business. 

This is seen in the action of market 
during the last two weeks, buyers com- 
ing into the market for important sized 
quantities at the same prices they were 
quoting several weeks ago. Impression 
in the trade is that men’s wear demand 
is just getting under way and there will 
be a fair volume of business placed dur- 
ing the next few months. 


Waiting on Duplicates 


In the outerwear section manufac- 
turers have covered initial business with 
yarn contracts on which they are now 
taking prompt shipments from spinners. 
Further orders from this trade will de- 
pend largely on the weather and should 
warm weather make its appearance soon 
it is probable duplicate orders from 
them will be placed with outerwear yarn 
spinners. These mills are operating at 
a fair rate on old goods orders and are 
looking forward now to duplicates 
which they feel will materialize within 
the next few weeks. 

There being practically no important 
interest from dress goods manufacturers 
at present the optimistic outlook for the 
yarn market depends upon these devel- 
opments with outerwear manufacturers 
and a continuation of the improvement 
noted in men’s wear counts. 





Top and Noil Market 
(Continued from page 105) 





eries on camelhair and a little cashmere. 
Rayon noils are less active and lower 
priced. There is a good deal of un- 
certainty in the Bradford noil market 
on account of American tariff proposals. 
While it does not seem likely, it is 
stated, that the extreme proposal to 
exact on noils a similar duty to that 
of wools would be approved, a higher 
rate is likely to be made, one that will 
curtail export of noils to the United 
States. America is buying a little, 
showing interest in Cape noils. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Topse—Boston 
ee $1.30—1.3 
Half-blood (60—62s)................. 1.30—1. 33 
aera 1.25—1. 26 
BOSE EE SION ois 6 és cecencunes 1.18—1,19 
I I on ce sicesensccwee sted 1. 10—1.12 
BUS © NOD COU ss co vow cectcccens 1.08—1.09 
QE itibck hc tsdsnwscmnkoonne 1.05—1.07 
ee ee |) eee 1.00—1.61 
ce OS Se ee -93— .99 
i oe aed ved ancoune .87— .8 
OE i A IE bain oe dvs ov 0 00:e-e0 85— .84 

Noils—Boston 
MI ral dratgres tie ack teitiewandanwaains $0.90— .9 
Pia sine’. w'claa-aisode e's hes .83— 85 
A Se eee ees 73— .78 
TI on cd hi cndcacadmeadsaed 65— .70 
RM Ro a ods ceswarawsscawes 60— .65 
PN a. Wo: ads ceu ¢ saree diorcnbutace 55— .58 
RR rr a aca ait hie Gi Oxi wel aa wniabo lend 53— .55 
Uae tw Ree weemddeaacesweae dee kn 50— .53 

Tops—Bradford Eng. (April 20) 
a 686 de owaln a Rab wrenedeca 464d 
as a aid ci avo dad we lte os 44d 
ee 4lid 


Half-blood low (58s)....... ‘ork eaten 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 33d 
Quarter-blood (50s) 
Crose-bred (46s) 
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A New National Direct Brown 


ATIONAL Erie Fast Brown B Conc. 
is a new Direct Dye yielding chestnut 
brown shades characterized by excellent fast- 
ness to alkali, perspiration and sea water, and 
good fastness to washing. Very good level- 
ling and penetrating properties, together with 
good solubility and resistance to metals, make 
it valuable for economic application to cotton 
and rayon in all types of machines. 


Ee 


This dye also yields very pleasing browns of 

good fastness properties on silk, and on 
account of its good dischargeability with 
Be hydrosulfite is a useful ground for the Print- 
fe ing Trade. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Report of British Dye Firm 





Progress Over 1927 Noted in 
Review of 1928 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—The report of 
the Imperial Chemical Industries states 
that despite the depression in certain 
sections of the industry the volume of 
the company’s trade showed substantial 
progress compared with 1927. The in- 
creased production of rayon had re- 
sulted in a demand for more caustic 
soda and chlorine, and additional plant 
had been brought into operation. Con- 
sideration was being given to reorgani- 
zation of the company’s sulphuric acid 
production. A plant for the production 
of sulphuric acid and cement from anhy- 
drite was in course of construction. 
Plant for production of acetic acid was 
well advanced. 

In the dyestuffs section satisfactory 
progress was being made both tech- 
nically and commercially, and several 
important additions had been made to 
the range of colors produced. The 
British Dyestuffs Corp. had made sub- 
stantial reductions in prices representing 
a considerable present sacrifice, but 
justifiable as tending to place this side 
of the business on a more healthy basis 
and at the same time give assistance to 
users. 

A resolution authorizing the creation 
of 40,000,000 additional ordinary shares 
of 10/- each will be submitted at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries. Invest- 
ments increased to £68,498,933 from 
£58,802,701. 

During the year just closed, Nobel 
Industries, one of the four original com- 
panies of the combine, went into liqui- 
dation with the result that the I.C.I 
received a surplus of several millions 
over the book value of the shares held. 
The combine is now reported to be sub- 
stantially interested in a large new 
rayon factory which is to be built in 
Jugo-Slavia. 


Diamond Alkali Co. in 
New Offices 


The Diamond Alkali Co. announce 
a change of location in its Pittsburgh, 
Pa., offices on April 22. The new loca- 
tion is at 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh, 


and the new telephone number is Grant 
7500. 


Belgian Chemical Firm 
Expanding 


BrussEts, BeLcium.—It is reported 
that the Mutuelle Solvay is to increase 
its capital from 100 million to 300 mil- 
lion Belgian francs to develop relations 
with Belgian and foreign banking in- 
terests. 


Chemical Show to Record Gains 
of Dye Industry 


The Twelfth Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries which opens May 6, 1929 
at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, will bring together many of the 
leaders in the Chemical and allied in- 
dustries in this country. 

Since the World War the chemical 
industry in the United States has de- 
veloped into a leading industry, both 
in the amount of capital invested and 
due to the dependance of practically 
every industry in some way upon it. 
In addition, the exports of various 
chemical products and chemicals have 
steadily increased during the last ten 
years. The coal tar products and inter- 
mediates probably supply a greater num- 
ber of uses in industry than any single 
chemical base used in industry. 

Before the War all vat dyes used in 
the country came from Germany and 
Switzerland. Preliminary figures com- 
piled by the U. S. Tariff Commission 
show that the domestic production of 
coal-tar dyes for 1929 exceeds 1927 by 
approximately 1,400,000 lb. and that 
progress in the manufacture of fast and 
specialty dyes has continued. In 1928, 
dyes of domestic production supplied 
about 92% of consumption by quantity, 
and there was, in addition, an exportable 
surplus of the bulk-low-cost colors 
amounting to over 32,000,000 Ib. 


New Ponsol Red 


The dyestuffs department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. is putting on 
the market its new vat red, Ponsol Red 
G2B Double Paste, a warm dyeing 
Ponsol red of exceptional fastness. It 
is extremely fast to all destructive 
agents, is easily vatted, exceedingly 
level dyeing, exhausts well and is prac- 
tically unaffected by metals. It is, 
therefore, suitable for application in all 
types of machines and can be used on 
cotton and linen in the loose state, in 
the yarn or in the piece. It produces 
attractive shades on silk and rayon. 

As this is a warm dyeing vat red, it 
will be extremely useful for combination 
work where a red component of this 
type is desired and it is also a valuable 
self color for wine and bordeaux shades 
of extreme fastness. 


Rhode Island Colorists Meet 


The April meeting of the Rhode 
Island Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists was held on Friday evening, April 
26, at the rooms of the Providence En- 
gineering Society, Providence, R. I. 
J. Preston Wills spoke on “India.” Mr. 
Wills is the export manager of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., and has 
just returned from India. A. Newton 
Graves is secretary of the R. J. Section. 
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German Dye Control 





Supplies only 45% of world market 
but said to control 72% 


Through the operation of interna- 
tional cartels, Germany has gone a long 
way toward regaining her former domi- 
nance in world dye markets, it is shown 
by Trade Information Bulletin 605 re- 
cently published by the Commerce De- 
partment. The pamphlet reads in part: 

“Germany controlled 80% of the 
world’s prewar market for dyes and 
supplied most of the intermediates en- 
tering manufacture of the other 20%. 
This favored position has been broken 
by post-war developments elsewhere so 
that Germany can now claim only 40 
to 45% of the world market in compe- 
tition with American, French, British, 
and Swiss producers.” German pro- 
duction is estimated at 80,000 tons now, 
against the pre-war figure of 140,000 
tons. 

“But,” the bullettin continues, “Ger- 
many’s interest in dyestuffs production 
in other countries, including cartel mar- 
ket-sharing agreements, are far reach- 
ing and one German economist has 
claimed that Germany controls 72% of 
the world market in this way. Its in- 
ternational agreements include a joint 
manufacturing arrangement with a 
large American firm.” 

During the last year, according to 
the pamphlet, the German dye trust, 
representing a third of the nation’s 
chemical output, arrived at agreements 
with French, Swiss, British, and Ital- 
ian chemical concerns and acquired a 
half interest in a large American photo- 
chemical plant. It ratified the Franco- 
German dye pact of 1927. Among 
other activities, the I.G. is an important 
producer of rayon. 


5. C. Mill Sewage Act Is 
Signed by Governor 


CoLtumsBiA, S. C.—The Johnston- 
Keenan mill sewage act, which requires 
all mills operating dwelling houses for 
their employes, to provide each of 
such houses with sanitary sewage facil- 
ities in case the houses are located 
near a body of water large enough to 
receive sewerage without danger to pub- 
lic health, or in case the cost of making 
such connection is not unreasonably 
large, has been signed by Governor J. 
G. Richards. 


Consolidation in Czechoslovak 
Dye Industry 


Approval has been given by the 
Czechoslovak Government to the or- 
ganization of the Czechoslovak Consoli- 
dated Dye Co., a joint stock company 
which will be formed by a merger of 
the Czechoslovak dye factories at Aus- 
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American 
Formic 


Acid 


This Company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic Acid 90%. 


Victor Formic Acid is almost chemically 
pure, water white in color, and is packed in 
domestic carboys containing 115 pounds 
each. 


Mail the coupon below for sample and 
quotation from nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS NASHVILLE 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 
343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Gentlemen: 


Please quote us and send sample of your Formie 
Acid 90% 


Firm Name 
Address 
ae shidhersadeeee ue 


Individual’s Name ...... 





DYEING TROUBLES 


Never Trouble the Mill Using 


SCOUROLAN 


It takes the guesswork out of scour- 
ing. Woolen and Worsted Piece 
dyes properly scoured give little 
concern to the average dyer. 


The same goods improperly scoured 
makes even the crack dryer scratch his 
cranium. 
SCOUROLAN added to the soap, cuts 
the grease, the soap absorbs it, the rins- 
ing eliminates it and the 
PERENNIAL ARGUMENT 
between dyer and finisher is forever 
stilled. 


Sample of Scourolan and Folder T 
sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE CORRECT 
TREATMENT 


of rayon requires the complete emulsification and 
removal of the oils and other impurities without 
injury to the fibres. 






This is exactly the results when the 


VWvandoli 


are used. 







These special purpose alkalies are guaranteed in the 
treatment of rayon to produce absolutely clean and 
white goods, which means that better and brighter 
shades can be obtained in the dyeing process, and 
unimpaired tensile strength in the finished product. 













Ask your 





supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD Co., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 








Bosson &? Lane 


MANUFACTURERS 


Castor Oil 
and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 

OLO SOFFENE 

PARA SOAP OIL 

VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process 
for Cotton Bleachers’ Bluings 





Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
for All Textiles 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. 


See Also—— 
TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





sig, Braunau, Roechlitz, and Liberec 
(Reichenberg), with the Joint Dye 
Works of Vienna. The shares of the 
Austrian company are now owned by 
the Dyeing & Printing Joint Stock Co. 
in Chur, Switzerland, with which are 
affiliated the Hungarian Textile Dyeing 
Co., Budapest, the Budapest Wool Mfg. 
Co. and the Textile Printing Co. in 
Naefels, Switzerland. The headquarters 
of the Czechoslovak company will be in 
Liberec (Reichenberg), says Consul 
General A. C. Frost, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, in correspondance with the 
Chemical Division, Dept. of Commerce. 


BUSINESS NEWS 





Philadelphia Gear Opens 
Pittsburgh Office 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Gear Works have 
opened a branch sales and engineering office 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., in the Farmers Bank 
Building. This office was opened for the 
primary purpose of giving quicker and 
better service to customers in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Scott & Williams Award 
Contracts for Addition 


Scott & Williams, Inc., Laconia, N. H., 
awarded contracts for their 4-story manu- 
facturing building and boiler unit last week. 
The general contract was awarded to Tem- 
ple & Crane, 80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ; 
stokers, Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, 
Mich. ; boilers, D. M. Dillon Boiler Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; chimney, American 
Chimney Corp., Boston. Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., Boston, are the engineers. 


Link-Belt Maintains Large 
Stock of Sprockets 


At their plants in Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia, the Link-Belt Co., is now main- 
taining a stock of 15,000 sprocket wheels, 
made from over 1,300 separate patterns, 
which need only to be bored and key- 
seated. Shipments can be made the same 
day the order is received, thus saving days 
or weeks formerly lost in waiting for 
sprockets to be made up on order. 


General Electric Orders for 
First Quarter of 1929 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Orders received 
by the General Electric Co. for the first 
quarter of 1929 amounted to $101,365,208, 
compared with $79,925,840 for the corre- 
sponding three months of last year, an in- 
crease of 27%, Gerard Swope, president of 
the company, announced today. 

Twenty-one directors of the company 
were re-elected at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the General Electric 
Co. here today. 


Robbins & Myers Announce 
Hoist and Crane Division 


SPRINGFIELD, On10—A complete new line 
of improved electric and hand power cranes, 
hoists and trolleys up to 10 ton capacity 
is announced by Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
manufacturers of electric motors, motor- 
generator sets and electric fans. The exec- 
utive, technical and sales personnel of the 


new division were all formerly associated 
with the Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. of 
Cleveland in similar capacities. 

Frank F. Seaman, appointed General 
Manager of the Robbins & Myers Crane 
and Hoist Division, has been since 1902, 
engaged continuously in the design, manu- 
facture and sale of hoisting machinery with 
the Sprague Electric Works, Yale & 
Towne, Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., Euclid 
Crane & Hoist Co. and Chisholm-Moore. 

Carl E. Schirmer, chief engineer, has 
been in the business since 1907. He was 
formerly assistant engineer of the material 
handling divisions of both the Union 
Pacific Railroad and the Schaffer Engi- 
neering Co. of Tiffin, Ohio; chief engineer 
for the Toledo Crane Co. at Bucyrus, Ohio, 
and recently chief engineer for Chisholm- 
Moore. 

Sales will be, in charge of John R. 
Mears, with 15 years’ experience in hoist 
and cranes sales, while Albert Kreh, Wil- 
liam J. Scott and John J. Becker who are 
district sales managers for New York, 
Chicago and Detroit respectively, are well 
versed in the business and will be able 
to give buyers engineering counsel on their 
crane and hoist needs. 

Robbins & Myers hoists, crane and trol- 
leys have been designed to incorporate the 
most modern improvements in material 
handling machinery and are built in keep- 
ing with the Robbins & Myers 3l-year 
tradition of precision workmanship. 


Charles M. Mumford 
Moves Offices 


Charles M. Mumford, mill architect and 
engineer, is located in new offices at 263 
Summer St., Boston, Mass., where he has 
larger facilities for carrying on his engi- 
neering work for textile plants, including 
the designing of new mills, the revamping 
of older plants, and carrying on engineer- 
ing studies for financial or mill interests. 


Kalbfleisch Corp. Celebrates 


Centenary 


The Kalbfleisch Corp., New York, 
identified with the chemical manufacturing 
industry for a century, celebrated that 
fact recently at a dinner attended by rep- 
resentatives from the six plants of the 
company. Martin Kalbfleisch, the founder, 
first came to this country from Holland 
in 1804. In 1826, he was employed by 
the Chemical Bank, which then operated 
a small chemical plant in New York. In 
1829, Mr. Kalbfleisch established his own 
plant in Harlem for the manufacture of 
dry colors. Later steps included the removal 
to South Norwalk, Conn., where both 
chemicals and colors were produced; the 
location in Greenpoint, N. Y., in 1840; 
and the building of a much larger plant 
in Bushwick about 10 years later. The 
latter produced acids, various chemicals, 
and specialties. Three of his sons joined 
the business, and continued its operation 
after the founder’s death in 1873. Franklin 
H. Kalbfleisch, one of these sons, was the 
head of the business until his death 


re- 
cently. The present officers are Henry 
L. Derby, president; A. B. Savage, vice- 
president and treasurer; P. M. Dinkins 


and J. F. Fredriksson, 
A. C. Bates, secretary. 
In addition to its record of continued 
growth for a century, the corporation has 
the honor of having been connected with 
one of the greatest American industrial 
developments—that of chemical manufac- 
ture—from almost its very beginning. 


vice-presidents ; 
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OBITUARY 


Arthur R. Brown 


Arthur R. Brown, former superintendent 
of the Shirreff’s Worsted Co. of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and for the last year associated with 
the Arlington Mills of Lawrence, Mass., 
died at his home in Shawsheen Village, 
Andover, Mass., on April 18, after a long 
illness, aged 46 years. He was born in 
Dover, N. H., and began his mill career 
in the Sawyer Mills of that city. He rose 
to the position of assistant superintendent 
and was then offered a similar position with 
the Auburn (N. Y.) Woolen Co. From 
there he was transferred to the Wanskuck 
Co. of Providence, R. I., the parent com- 
pany of the above concern. In 1921 he 
accepted the position of assistant superin- 
tendent of the Aetna Mills, Watertown, 
Mass., and in 1922 was made superintend- 
ent of the Shirreff’s Worsted Co. In 
February, 1928, he became associated with 
the Arlington Mills, dividing his time be- 
tween their selling organization in New 
York City and the manufacturing plant in 
Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Brown was the son of 
Natt Brown, designer at the Sawyer Mills 


ot the American Woolen Co., Dover, 
N. H. Funeral services were held at his 
fathers home in Dover, on  Sundav 
Aoril 21. 
W. B. Smith Whaley 
W. B. Smith Whaley, builder and pro- 


moter of the Olympia, Granby and Rich- 
land cotton mills, in Columbia, S. C., died 
April 17, in a New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
hospital, following a short illness. Mr. 
Whaley, a graduate of Cornell University, 
and a native of Charleston, S. C., was a 
textile mill engineer and architect. When 
a young man he went to Columbia, in 1891 
and built first the Richland mill with 
26,000 spindles. Five years later, he added 
the Granby, with 55,000 spindles, and in 
1900, erected the Olympia, which is re- 
puted to be the largest cotton mill ever 
built and equipped at one time. It has 100,- 
320 spindles, the same number as when it 
started. 


Richard W. Langshaw 


Richard W. Langshaw, youngest son of 
Walter H. Langshaw, president and agent 
of the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., was killed last Sunday night when 
he was crushed by the automobile he was 
driving, when it overturned near Taunton. 
Young Langshaw, who was 21, was re- 
turning to the Chauncey Hall school in 
Boston, after spending the week end with 
his parents in New Bedford. 


M. D. Gilfillan 


M. D. Gilfillan, general manager of the 
Athens (Ga.) plant of the Volunteer Knit- 
ting Co. died last Sunday from the effects 
of a dose of poison which he took after 
addressing a letter to his only relative, 
John Gilfillan at Rome, Ga. He was un- 
married and was formerly a resident of 
Atlanta where the funeral was held. 


Frank F. Kimmerle 


Frank F. Kimmerle, Jr., secretary of the 
Monroe Silk Mills, Stroudsburg, Pa., died 
last week. Funeral was held from his late 
residence on Thursday. 
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Continuous Automatic Extractor 


Make less work for your operatives; obtain more 
production from your Drying Machine. 










Use Squeeze Rolls to remove excess liquid from 
saturated wool or cotton. 


Install a Continuous Automatic Extractor in your 


Dye House. 
Send for Circulars Nos. 143 and 146 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


Builders of Wool Washing GRANITEVILLE MASS 
and Drying Machines . , 


Printing Rollers and 
Singe Plates 


for Finishing Textile Fabrics 


Made of Pure Copper by a Special Process which Produces | 
the Texture, Quality and Surface which is Essential 





Other “Eagle Brand” Products 


Copper, Brass, Naval Bronze, Manganese Bronze, Yellow 
(Muntz) Metal in Sheets, Plates, Sheathing and Rods, Brass 
and Copper Nails for Slating, Sheathing and Boat Build- 
ing. Copper Tacks. Free Turning Brass Rods, Pump 
Piston Rods, Propellor Shafts. Polished and Tinned 
Copper Sheets and Flats. Copper Gaskets. Solder- 
ing Coppers. Extruded Shapes. Nickel Plated 

Copper. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD 
COPPER COMPANY 


Div. of Republic Brass Corp. 
Member of Copper & Brass Research Ass’n. 


Main Office: TAUNTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Boston Office: 
35 Howard St. 61 Batterymarch St. 


MILLS—Taunton and New Bedford 
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The KING & GERBER 
CALENDER © 


Three-roll calender. Motor driven. 
Positive drive on each roll, All 
working parts conveniently located 
for operator. Closed face. Fully 
ball bearing equipped. 


textile men for more than forty years—and that it worth 

more to us than quantity production of the machinery in 
which we are specialists. If you are in the market for Silk 
Dyeing and Finishing machinery, it will pay you to get in 
touch with us. Our knowledge and experience is available to 
you without obligation. 


KING & GERBER CO. 
123-127 Montgomery St. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


— —eermememenneaeal 


Onan « has been the foundation of our reputation with 
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ZAREMBA 


HORIZONTAL TUBE 


EVAPORATORS | 


ARE AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF 


Zaremba Caustic Soda Recovery Plants 


AND ARE 


Built for Long Life— 
Hard Work— 
No Worry to the Owner 


Zaremba systems for caustic soda recovery—in- 
stalled in mercerizing plants—are demonstrating 
consistently that a yearly return ranging from 40 to 
60 per cent is readily possible with Zaremba type 
of apparatus. 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TAL 


BAREMBA 


506 Crosby Bldg. 
New York City Office: 


| 
| 
| 
OMPANY | 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ial 





95 Liberty St. 





USEFUL CATALOGS 





Electric Testing. The Wagner Elec- 
tric Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has just issued 
the fourth edition of its publication en- 
titled ‘““Manual of Electrical Testing.” 
This is a 20-page bulletin on testing 
single-phase and polyphase motors, and 
testing transformers for core loss, copper 
loss, polarity, insulation, temperature 
rise, and efficiency. This company has 
also issued a new bulletin on small verti- 


cal motors. 
* . 


Water Tube Boilers. The Springfield 
Boiler Co., Springfield, Ill., has issued 
a 40-page catalog known as No. 28, on 
the Springfield boiler, all steel, sectional, 
of the horizontal cross drum type. Due 
to the sectional feature, tube arrange- 
ment and baffle construction, the boiler 
is simple to handle in shipment and dur- 
ing erection. Details of design and con- 
struction are explained in the text and 
by means of illustrations. There are 
also shown a great many of the utility 
and industrial plants using this equip- 


ment. Attention is called to the com- 
pany’s competent engineering force 
which is at the service of boiler users. 

» * * 


Baco Penet. Bachmeier & Co., Inc., 
New York, are sending out a series of 
cards on the uses and advantages of 
“Baco Penet.” Attention is called to the 
advantages of this product in dyeing, 
stripping, bleaching, and wetting-out 
baths. 


* * * 


Steel Shelving. Interlock Metal Units, 
Inc., New York, has issued a folder on 
convertible-adjustable steel shelving. 
The utility of this product for a wide 
variety of uses is shown by means of 
numerous illustrations. Stress is laid 
on the durability, economy, and sanitary 


features. 
ok o* * 


Tramrail. The speed of material han- 
dling with the Cleveland tramrail equip- 
ment is featured in the new folder issued 
by the Cleveland Electric Tramrail 
Division of the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, O. Attention 
is also called to the endurance and long 
life of installations. It is stated that 
speeds up to 600 ft. per minute are pos- 
sible. Illustrations show tramrail equip- 
ment handling many types of products, 
including textiles. 

* + * 


Slasher Control. The Powers Regu- 
lator Co., Chicago, Ill., has issued an 
18-page booklet describing the Powers’ 
system of thermostatic control for the 
slasher room. A general discussion of 
the importance of slasher control is 
first given, and this is followed by full 
details of the equipment. Various illus- 
trations of installations in mills and 
numerous letters from satisfied users are 
included. This is an interesting publica- 
tion on an important subject that will 
interest cotton mill men especially. 

* * * 


Chains and Sprockets. Catalog H, 
published by the Baldwin Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., is devoted to 
Baldwin power transmission and con- 
veyor chains and sprockets. It contains 
90 pages of useful information on the 
history of the roller chain, applications 
and advantages of the chain drive, fea- 


tures of construction, forms of special 
equipment for special uses, and engi- 
neering data. The catalog is well in- 
dexed, facilitating ready reference to the 
various sections. 

* * * 


Fast Colors. A booklet entitled “The 
Rising Tide of Fast Color” has been 
issued by the Dyestuffs Department, 
Sales Division, of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. The’ 
booklet is based on the article “Colors 
That Are Fast Are What Women Are 
Asking for Today,” which appeared in 
the Good Housekeeping magazine. This 
article is reprinted and various charts 
are reproduced showing the countrywide 
preference among women for fast colors, 
and their willingness to pay the small 
additional cost necessary for goods to be 
satisfactorily dyed. 

* * * 


Process Steam. A description of Kane 
gas-fired steam boilers, their uses and 
features of operation, is given in a bulle- 
tin entitled, “Process Steam, Gas-Fired,” 
issued by Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The material is non- 
technical and contains interesting in- 
stallation views and text matter prepared 
for all who are concerned with process 
steam and its application in various in- 


dustries. 
* * * 


Valve Control. The second edition of 
“Modern Valve Control Practice,” has 
been issued by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. It describes the C-H 
automatic valve control system. This 
new edition contains much additional in- 
formation and data not included in the 
original book. Many new photographs 
show the use and installation of motor- 
driven valves. One of the most note- 
worthy features as brought out in the 
book is the operation of all valves 
throughout a plant by means of push- 
buttons from a single centralized con- 


trol board. 
* es * 


Lighting and Ventilating. How the 
lighting and ventilating requirements of 
almost any proposed building may be 
analyzed, in advance of construction, is 
explained in a treatise just issued by the 
Department of Engineering Research of 
the Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich., under the title, “The Fenestra 
Way of Daylighting and Airation.” 
Some of the topics discussed are ade- 
quate and uniform illumination, con- 
trolling daylight in industrial buildings, 
window area and window height, side 
wall and monitor windows, vertical vs. 
sloping windows, how often windows 
should be washed, co-ordinating wind 
and temperature difference, and monitor 
windows compared with roof ventilators. 


* * * 


Woolen Machinery. The Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., have 
issued a 42-page catalog on woolen ma- 
chinery, which is devoted especially to 
the Whitin 60x60 in. woolen card. It 
explains in detail by means of illustra- 
tions and text matter the important 
points of modern drives, feeds, breasts, 
settings, intermediate feeds, condensers, 
grinders, etc. Card adjustments are also 
taken up. Particular attention is called 
to the fact that mill men do not realize 
the important improvements that have 
been made in wool carding equipment 
because the essential principles have not 
changed in recent years. The publica- 
tion also lists other lines of textile equip- 
ment manufactured by the Whitin Ma- 
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chine Works. This is an 
addition to textile literature. 
+ * * 


important 


Speed Reducers. Two catalogs have 
been issued by Gears and Forgings, 
Inc., Cleveland, O. Bulletin B takes up 
in detail the construction and range of 
uses of their planetary line of speed re- 
ducers. Bulletin C covers the same 
ground with their line of worm gear 
speed reducers. 

a * a 

Canvas Baskets. A 16-page booklet 
has been issued by the Steele Supply 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., to call attention 
to their canvas shipping bags, steaming 
baskets, laundry bags, mill baskets, mill 
trucks, and similar products. Full par- 
ticulars are given as to various sizes, 
capacities, and pressures. [Illustrations 
show many products of this company. 

* * a 


Caustic Soda and Potash. The Niag- 
ara Alkali Co., New York, has just pub- 
lished a valuable leather-bound book for 
users of caustic soda and caustic potash. 
The subjects are handled in detail, as 
the object is to make the book a com- 
plete reference guide for industrial proc- 


esses employing these chemicals. The 
chapters include the properties and 
packaging of solid caustic soda, the 


handling of liquid soda, construction and 
equipment of storage tanks, analysis of 
caustic soda, and typical layout for 
liquid caustic soda transfer and storage. 
Tables on the use and ordering of 
caustic soda and caustic potash simplify 
the volume. 
* - 

Baling Presses. This is a 24-page 
booklet entitled, “All Steel Economy 
Fire-Proof Baling Presses,” which has 
heen issued by the Economy Baler Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. The first section dis- 
cusses the company back of the equip- 
ment. This is followed by a list of ex- 
clusive features. Illustrations and de- 
tails of presses for all purposes comprise 
a large part of the catalog. 

* * * 


Loom Reeds. A treatise on loom 
reeds has just been published by the 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It was written by George Rice, 
a retired mill superintendent. Starting 
with the use and abuse of reeds, the 
book continues through the selection of 
the proper reed for the particular fabrics 
to be woven, how to properly care for 
reeds to insure long life and satisfactory 
service, rayon weaving, troubles. un- 
justly attributed to the reed, the mis- 
handling of reeds, etc. 


* . ¥ 
Speed Control. This is a large 8-page 
folder devoted to the variable speed 


transmission of the Reeves Pulley Co., 
Columbus, Ind. The point is made that 
large profits begin with modernizing, 
and that adjustable speed is a practical 
way to modernize a large class of ma- 
chinery. The illustrations show the 
wide variety of applications of Reeves’ 
transmissions in many industries. 


* * * 


Induction Motors. Large polyphase 
induction motors are discussed in this 
16-page pamphlet, known as Bulletin 
1087-F, which has just been issued by 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Among the sections are the 
following: General design, types, me- 
chanical construction, electrical design, 
control apparatus, and applications. 
Illustrations show details of construc- 
tion and many units of various capaci- 
ties up to 6,000 hp. 
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